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OLD OR NEW REFORMATION? 


By Gerruarp GLOEGE 


Jena, Germany 


Are we living in the time of a Counter-Reformation? The 
brotherly fellowship which we—members of both churches— 
experienced during the oppression under National Socialism 
should not conceal this sober question from us. What comes to 
mind is more than the shift of confessional strength which was 
brought about by the mighty avalanche of the recent world 
catastrophe. Indeed, Roman Catholicism has made gains every- 
where, and it knows how to utilize them. Catholic Action, in 
a world-wide program, seeks to inject a vital impulse into public 
life. The goal of the effort is to lead all mankind back to a 
recognition of natural law, to bring nations to an understanding 
of peace, to integrate them into the mystical body of the church, 
whose mission never ceases to be universal.” 

Little more than twenty years ago it was said: “Lutheranism’s 
primacy discouraged any German Catholic claim to reshape the 
whole of the nation’s life in a Catholic way.” * At least, German 
Catholicism regarded itself as “compelled by the active Protes- 
tantism of a new age to be a Cinderella.” * And today? Protes- 


‘For the period after World War I, cf. Otto Dibelius, Das Jahrhundert der 
Kirche, Vol. II (Berlin: 1927), pp. 142-153, “Die katholische Welt.” For the present, 
cf. the summary by Wolf-Dieter Zimmermann, “Roemisch-Katholische Aktivitaet,” 
in Unterwegs, Vol. III (1949), No. 2, pp. 72-92. 

2 This was broadcast recently over the Vatican radio station. See Unterwegs, III, 
Deep, ei FOr the situation in Switzerland, cf. especially Arthur Frey, Der Katho- 
lizismus im Angriff (Zurich: Zollikon, 1948). For the situation as to intellectual 
exchange, see especially Peter Brunner, “Die romisch-katholische Kirche und die 
oekumenische Arbeit,” in Amsterdamer oekumenisches Gesprach 1948, Vol. VI, 

. 29-44. 

Sct Przywara, “Integraler Katholizismus,” in Stimmen der Zeit, May, 1927; 
“Ringen der Gegenwart,” Gesammelte Aufsdtze (Augsburg, 1929), Vol. I, p. 140. 
«“Katholische Krise,” in Stimmen der Zeit, Nov., 1925, “Ringen,” I, p. 93. 
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reform. “He went beyond tradition and sought the absolute. — 
The result was not reform within the church, but Reformation 
as church.. The result was a “protest” against anything that was 
or has been. Thus reform became primal revolution” (p. 206). 

Przywara develops this idea in four steps under the captions 
(1) sin alone, (2) conscience alone, (3) word alone, (4) Christ 
alone. At each step he distinguishes (a) something positive and 
constructive and (b) something negative and destructive. che 
positive phase is set forth as a true approach, a valid “corrective” 
which contains a primal Christian, Augustinian, and liturgical 
premise. The negative forms a “protest” which goes beyond a 
corrective, becomes destructive, and must be condemned. Cor- 
rective and protest give the old Reformation its dichotomy. 
What, then, does the old Reformation proclaim? 

1. Sin alone. Sin is in the church, the state, the empire, God’s 
world. Everything is sin. “Nothing is righteous except in the 
merciful grace, the grace of the one and only Saviour whom we 
receive in the one and only faith—in a marriage of the ‘harlot- 
soul’ and the Saviour-bridegroom—while all the world, without 
exception, is consigned to the fire of the last judgment.” In all 
of this there is evident a true corrective against a church which 
is ever in new peril of “regarding itself as a sacred, pure being, a 
pure entity” in the sense of the Greek Church Fathers, Augus- 
tinianism, or Scholasticism. But the Reformation presses beyond 
the corrective to a protesting No. “It becomes a No to creation: 
the world is evil and has been abandoned to evil. The world has 
been utterly abandoned to evil, to Satan, to become a hell, as 
the Reformation period expressed it” (p. 207). 

2. Conscience alone. “Since everything is under sin, there 
remains only the innermost center, which is in an immediate 
relation to God, to that God who is, above all, the Deus interior, 
the God within. What counts is sola personalitas, immediacy 
between the personal God and the personal soul, because all that 
is material belongs to the world of sin. More precisely, what 
counts is sola internitas, immediacy of the invisible inwardness 
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of personal man and the invisible God, since all that is visible 
belongs to the world of sin. Still more precisely, within this in- 
wardness what counts is the sola conscientia, the accusing and 
liberating conscience, the immediacy of the judging and gracious 
God in this conscience, because everything human, even and 
especially the judgment of the church, belongs to the world of 
sin. Ultimately, most precisely, it means sola actualitas, what is 
within personal life, inwardness, and conscience, the immediacy 
of a God who is himself the now of the moment, any moment 
in which the personal and inward man of conscience stands, the 
flash of that moment which is the very instant of the gracious 
and judging God” (p. 208). This is a true corrective over against 
a church which puts in the place of the religious immediacy be- 
tween the soul and God “the self-centeredness of a hierarchy of 
saintly existence.” But here, too, the Reformation moves on 
from a corrective to a protesting No. “It seeks inwardness as 
the only form, personal intuition as the only thing to be followed, 
the vivid, living flash of thought as the only constraint.” It be- 
comes a No to any visible form, to any visible authority or visibly 
ue order, and tends to become a cee pure inward- 
ness,” a “purely autonomous intuition,” an “absolute dynamism” 
which does not admit even of shee A movement but is the 
“dynamism of a dynamic flash”—like Occam’s God of a free 
will, a philosophy which flourished at the beginning of the Ref- 
ormation (p. 209). 

3. Word alone. The subjectivism of a religion of conscience 
is supposed to be avoided in the Word. An inwardness that 
might become absolute is supposed to “be limited objectively. But 
because spiritual inwardness and spiritual Word correspond to 
each other, this is only an objective limitation within the inward- 
ness. Inward life is expressed and conveyed in the Word, and 
thus the spiritual God meets the spiritual soul in the Word.” 
All sacraments are verbum visibile, a material representation of 
the one Word. “The essence of the Christian life is the vital 
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juxtaposition of God’s living Word today and the (answering) 
living word of man today—this in a spirit of freedom” (p. 209). 
“It is God’s Word as a word of judgment and mercy. It is the 
word of man as confession and repentance. It is the confiteor of 
man and the misereor of God, ‘I confess and I have mercy upon 
thee.’ This is the real mystery of the incarnation and redemption 
in the Word... . The Word is the objective form of inwardness, 
insofar as it ‘confesses sin’” (p. 210). . This is all a true corrective 
over against a church which has “fallen into the danger of giving 
preference to holy flesh and things in place of ‘the values of spirit 
and life.” Herein the Reformation oversteps the limits of a 
corrective. It seeks the Word alone and the Spirit alone. “The 
sphere of things and matter and flesh is regarded as the sphere 
of sin. Thus there emerges a pure spiritualism, a spirit which 
excludes everything that is real and material” (p. 211) and 
develops through German Idealism into a pure intellectualism 
(Heidegger), dialecticism, and problematicalism (Kierkegaard). 
4. Christ alone. “For the Reformation this slogan seems to 
rule out any possible ill effects from an absolute consciousness 
of sin, an absolute inwardness, an absolute cult of values. Hence 
also it is the slogan which closes the chasm between God and the 
soul. To the soul, God is evident in Christ alone: justified be- 
fore him in Christ’s righteousness, united with him in Christ who | 
is both God and man, and living in him, in the life of Jesus, ‘no 
longer I, but Christ in me.’ Theology and anthropology are con- | 
crete only in Christology since God and man are concrete as 
the divine and human ‘Christ all in all.’”’ Hence the Christian 
life is the togetherness of a constant repentance through Christ | 
and a constant faith in Christ (p. 212). With this Christocentric 
emphasis the Reformation seeks to be a corrective over against 
a church which has degenerated into a natural order of creation, | 
or a worldly corporation, or a merely legal structure. However, | 
the Reformation has corrupted a valid corrective into a protesting | 
No. Christ is regarded, at the very beginning of the Reforma- | 
tion, as man’s formal righteousness, as the divine form of a man, | 
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“God is disinherited in Christ to become the form of man, and 
man is disinherited in Christ to be the mere bearer of the form.” 
The consequence is German Idealism with its messianic humani- 
tarianism, as formulated by Hegel and Humboldt. The God-man 
is reduced to a human God (p. 213f.). 


II. Remepy 

Matching this diagnosis—disintegration of western religion 
into a human thing by over-emphasizing a valid corrective and 
making it a protest—Przywara prescribes a therapeutic remedy. 
This brings us to “the real today.” “The Reformation, once the 
center of western history as the old Reformation, is now the 
most definite sign of today’s final crisis of western civilization. 
It appears today as the mew reformation. In the first place, the 
extremes in all four aspects of the old (historical) Reformation, 
which we have discussed, have become realities today. These 
realities comprise the real characteristics of our time insofar as 
it appears as catastrophe, as the end of western culture, in which 
the western heaven and earth ‘melt in fire and flame’ (II Peter 
3:12).” The real characteristic of this hour is “the curse of that 
gulf which has split western history through its center, the sign 
of an unloosed hell (for the Reformation as well as the [Roman | 
Church regarded hell as physically present on earth), a curse 
which goes to an ultimate, satanic extreme” (p. 214). The old 
Reformation uttered a “No against the substance of the western 
world.” But today the Reformation has come to life again. In 
this present hour it appears as a “new reformation” (p. 206f.). 
Catholicism is awakening in the form of reformation, and primi- 
tive Christianity is garbing itself in the form of Catholicism. 
Where the old Reformation spoke its extreme No in each of 
those four basic aspects, the primitive Christian Yes is heard to- 
day. We see this in four aspects once again. 

1. Lhe fundamental “sin alone” of the Reformation has been 
completely fulfilled. Its curse has become a truth in the extrem- 
est autonomy of a purely secular culture. Through Nietzsche 
and Bakunin the Reformation’s demonizing of the world has 
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reached the final extreme. “Sin alone” has become a terrible — 
reality. The world has become completely sin, death, curse, and 
hell. But'even this overwhelming “curse of sin” is in turn over- 
whelmed by an “abounding grace” (Romans §220), Agnew 
Advent begins. The church hears the call to repentance, and the 
Reformation enters the church (p. 216). 

2. Similary the “conscience alone.” This No of the Ref- 
ormation to the visible world, visible authority, and visible order 
has broken out into “a radical and totally unfettered I.” The 
pure inwardness becomes the absolute capriciousness of the I. 
Something satanic happens. The creature seeks to be the abso- 
lute I, the actus purus, God himself. The creature is consumed 
in a shower of sparks like fireworks, but in the shadow of this 
Satanic magnification of the self, the “ever surpassing greatness 
of God” is at work. God brings together the invisibility of the 
Reformation and the visibility of Catholicism, the inwardness 
and activity of the Reformation and Catholic order and author- 
ity. Church and soul find themselves as disciples of the Lord 
who calls them, Mt. 16:13ff.; 18:17 (p. 217). 

3. The fundamental idea of “Word alone” in the Reforma- 
tion opened the way for the creative power of man’s word, 
“which built up its own humanly created world of things and 
the flesh, a world of absolute technology. This has now been 
fulfilled on a terribly large scale.” Yet now an “ever greater 
God” creates a new unity—between the spirit of the Reformation 
and Catholic flesh. In the church there awakens an understand- 
ing of the living kerygma, in the Reformation an understanding 
for what is sacramental and external (as in the charismatic Chris- 
tianity set forth by Sauer and Schuetz)” (pp. 218f.). 

4. Finally, a gruesome vista of the historical Reformation 
opens up and leads from “Christ alone” to the single dominance 
of a new man-god, an Antichrist. But right here, in this apoc- 
alyptic hour in which Christ and Antichrist confront each 
other, there dawns the “most joyous morning” of one “Christ 
today.” In him is fulfilled the “one shepherd, one flock.” In 
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him Reformation and [Roman] Church discover their together- 
ness, “no longer a Christian world or a personal Christ, as has 
been the case heretofore, but church and soul, church and state, 
church and empire, church and cosmos—one Christ, Christ all 
in all.” In this apparent chaotic end of the western world, 
Church and Reformation see themselves as “‘a new western world” 
(p. 220). The whole is permeated by an eschatological and 
soteriological character. This result was anticipated at the begin- 
ning of the discussion (p. 207): “Hidden behind all this God 
carries on his plan of salvation in our western world: ‘For God 
has consigned all men to disobedience, that he may have mercy 
upon all’” (Rom. 11:32). 


III. Evatuatrion 

Our evaluation of Przywara’s diagnosis must begin with the 
realization that his is no new analysis. For an entire generation 
the resourceful Jesuits have sought to impress one idea upon the 
public, namely, that all the misery of the modern age has its 
origin in Luther and Lutheranism. What the Jesuits mean by 
Lutheranism is primarily the relativistic and subjective spirit of 
neo-Protestantism, and they do not take the trouble to trace its 
intellectual development. Their assertion was given credence 
even in some “Lutheran” circles. Many took it for granted that 
the “Lutheran mentality” produces hostility to life and culture, 
and that if this hostility “appears among Catholics, it is more or 
less the sign of unconscious Lutheran thinking.” *° Spinoza’s and 
Hegel’s pantheistic idea of God as well as Kant’s and Nietzsche’s 
deification of man” have their origin in Luther’s concept of 
God." Taking up a witty epigram of F. X. Kiefl,” the final 
distinction between Lutheranism and Catholicism was reduced 
to this formula: “only God at work” or “God at work in every- 


”“Tragische Seele,” in Stimmen der Zeit, Oct., Nov., 1923; “Ringen,” II, 898. 

11 “Gott in uns und Gott iiber uns,” in Stimmen der Zeit, Aug. 1923, “Ringen,” 
II, 548. 

2 Katholische Weltanschauung und modernes Denken, Vol. Il (Regensburg: 
1923). 
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thing” (Alleinwirksamkeit, Allwirksamkeit).* \Luther’s asser- 
tion that “God is alone in everything” is called the root disease 
which has ruined modern intellectual life.” 

This analysis is not new, but the proposed remedy is new. 
“Old” and “new” Reformation are at the point of uniting; “Ref- 
ormation” and “church” are finding each other. Just how this is 
happening 1s left unsaid. It is simply assumed that this is going 
on. Both are converging in a peculiar manner. On the side of 
the Reformation this happens with the inevitability of a natural 
law. To use Luther’s expression, the Reformation has been re- 
duced “‘to the lees.” It has exhausted all possibilities within and 
outside of itself. Having reached its extreme negation, it is like 
a dive bomber at the end of its dive; it must pull up or crash. It 
has flown past the critical point. Nothing now stands in the 
way of its ascent. But the “church,” the “new reformation,” also 
needs the completion of the “true” corrective of the Reforma- 
tion. In what this collapse of the Reformation consists is left 
unmentioned. But that it is going on is regarded as beyond doubt. 
The church cannot leave out of consideration what is Catholic 
in the Reformation. The church needs the vigor of the Reforma- 
tion, and the latter needs the “form” of the church. And both 
are discovering this. Perhaps Przywara would not object to the 
application of a term of his philosophy of religion—“balance of 
tensions in a unity”—as the key metaphor“for this reunion of 
Reformation and Roman Church. 

But has Przywara set forth the presuppositions for this re- 
union? No one who is familiar with actual conditions will wish 
unqualifiedly to deny it. But do we know the true situation? 
Only one who knows what he is facing can help clear up the 
problems which open up at this point. And only one who can 
get a clear answer to a clear question can take on the responsi- 


bility of making a practical decision. The right therapy pre- 
sumes a correct diagnosis. 


*Sendung: Koeln. Volkszeitung, August, 1924, No. 653; “Ringen,” II, 961. 
*“Custos quid de nocte?” in Stimmen der Zeit, July, 1924; “Ringen,” I, 38. 
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Let it be said at the outset that Przywara’s diagnosis of the 
_ present, insofar as the “Reformation” is concerned, is false, fun- 
| damentally false. He has misunderstood the Reformation, not 
only as an historical event but also in its essential truth. He has 
_ made his error at the outset, and on this error all that follows 


rests. We shall attempt to explain this error with reference to 
three areas. 


1. The Reformation itself is misinterpreted in its original in- 


tention. This is true of all the four “steps” which Przywara 
describes. 


a) Where does Luther, under the theme of “sin alone,” 
declare that the world is autonomous and hence ‘‘demonized”? 
Central in Luther’s teaching is not sin but the justification of the 
sinner. “The true treasure of the church is the most holy Gospel 
of the glory and grace of God.” * Sin is the single object neither 
of his doctrine nor of his preaching. The doctrine of justifica- 
tion is rather an undivided doxology to the majesty of God, the 
' creator of the world and of man, both still his creation despite 
\ the fall—to be sure, praise to a God who out of pure grace in 
Christ seeks his fallen creation so that man cannot claim any 
goodness for himself in the fact that he is God’s creature. The 
' total man is creature and sinner at the same time.’® The “sin 
alone” of Matthias Flacius was refuted most completely in Lu- 
theranism by reference to the testimony of Scripture and to the 
' triune God. By plain reference to Augustine it was condemned 
- as a “Manichaean error” in every form. There is no place here, 
“not even a point of departure, for an autonomous world— 
whether for Nietzsche or for Bakunin, to say nothing about their 
_ disciples. Here every “Satanism” is overcome at the outset. Here 
| is universal rejoicing over the “indescribable goodness of God” 


| 15 Ninety-five Theses, No. 62. W.A., I, 236, 22f. 


1% Edmund Schlink, Der Mensch in der Verktindigung der Kirche (Munchen: 
| 1936), pp. 117-133, esp. pp. 126ff. Cf. Schlink, Theologie der lutherischen Bekennt- 
nisschriften (Miinchen: 1940), pp. 67-104. 

| Formula of Concord, Sol. Decl., 1, 26-62; Die Bekenntnisschriften der evan- 
I gelisch-lutherischen Kirche (Gottingen: 1930), Vol. Il, pp. 852-866. 
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which saves rebellious mankind through Jesus Christ.’* Such 
reference to sin as we find here conflicts with any understanding 
of the world as autonomous. 

b) Where does Luther, under the theme of “conscience 
alone,” enthrone the autonomous I and thus individualize Chris- 
tianity? “The characterization of Luther’s position as “subjective” 


arose in that branch of neo-Protestant historical scholarship which | 
was based upon the premises of Kant’s critical Idealism. It 1s | 
reflected again in Holl’s understanding of Luther insofar as ref- | 


erence is made to a “religion of conscience.” * Even Joseph 


Lortz was influenced by this interpretation of history. *’ But 
where is Luther’s relationship to God changed into something 


intimate and personal? Luther was the foe of all religious Plato- | 


nism. “God and the soul?” That is Harnack, not Luther. Luther 
never turns from external authority as such to individualism, but 
he calls us back from a false authority to a genuine—outward!— 
authority. “Freedom of conscience,” which is the rage every- 
where, was to Luther a monstrosity (onstrum), especially 
when it becomes capricious. *' To act against conscience or 
against a conviction, and to act against faith—these are two dif- 


ferent things.” The actuality of personal intuition was most | 


sharply opposed by Luther as evil pride. Luther even wanted 


the “sola fide” (alone through faith) to be limited in critical | 


18 [bid., Il, 856, 334f. 


“ Gesammelte Aufsitze zur Kirchengeschichte, 7th. ed. (Tiibingen: 1948), pp. | 


35-107, 234-239. 


” Die Reformation in Deutschland, 2nd. ed., 2 vols. (Freiburg: 1941). Cf. Ernst | 


Walter Zeeden, “Martin Luther und die Reformation im Urteil des deutschen 
Luthertums,” Studien zum Selbstverstindnis des lutherischen Protestantismus von 
Luthers Tode bis zum Beginn der Goethezeit, Vol. 1 (Freiburg: 1950), esp. pp. 227ff. 
(Die kritische Theologie der Aufklirung, Johann Salemo Semler. Unabhiangigkeits- 
erklarung der personlichen Frommigkeit und des historischen Urteils von Dogma 
und Lehre), and pp. 238ff. (Reformation als Revolution der individuellen F rommig- 


keit). After evaluating the period of Orthodoxism, he summarizes: “The enlight- | 
enment, in contrast, defined the same Reformation as a revolution of mankind” | 


(p. 373). 


ee 56, 473, 28ff.; Ellwein, Rémerbriefvorlesung, 2nd. ed. (Miinchen: 1928), 
p. 439. 


*W.A., 56, 512, 20ff.; Ellwein, op. cit., p- 492. 
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thinking by the “solus Christus.” * 

c) Where does Luther, using the term “Word alone,” so 
exalt the autonomous Word that religion is spiritualized? Where 
in Luther is the phrase, “objective form of inwardness”? Where 
in Luther do spiritual inwardness and spiritual Word correspond 
to each other “inwardly”? Apparently in the interest of inward- 
ness a little too much has been made of a good thing! Anyone 
who is even slightly acquainted with Luther, the theologian, 
knows that all this is confused and mistaken. At no other point 
was Luther driven so inexorably and so critically to draw a line 
as here. The theory of Word and Spirit which Przywara here 
ascribes to Luther really belongs to the Enthusiasts against whom 
Luther battled even more vigorously than against Rome. For 
Luther the Word contains the Spirit and the ‘Spirit i is bound to 
the Word—but it must be noted that it is the Word of God and 
the Spirit of God, and these never change into man’s word or 
spirit.”* Luther was so insistent on the “external Word,” in order 
that we might be protected against the Enthusiasts,” ”’ that ex- 
ternality became the decisive criterion of his thinking.” What 
is intended by the reference to technology? Or the exorcism of 


9 27 


Heidegger (who is a child of Roman Catholicism): 


d) Where does Luther, when he treats the theme “Christ 
alone,” secularize existence and thus set up an autonomous world? 


*2W=A., 56, 255, 20ff.; Ellwein, op. cit., pp. 140f. W.A., 56, 298, 24ff.; Ellwein, 
op. cit., p. 197. Paul “turns first against the presumption of those who believe that 
they have access to God without Christ, as if it sufficed that they had faith. Thus 
they want access to God not through Christ but, by passing Christ, through faith 
alone.” Luther rejects this idea of faith. 

* This may be learned in any decent presentation of his theology. Cf. Heinrich 
Bornkamm, Das Wort Gottes bei Luther (Miinchen: 1933), esp. pp. 9-18; also Holl, 
“Luther und die Schwirmer,” in Ges. Aufs., 1, pp. 420-467. 

2 Smalcald Articles, in Bek. Schr., I, 453, 16ff. 

* This externality applies to the problem of revelation (incarnation, Word, and 
sacraments) as well as the attainment of salvation and the church. Luther’s doctrine 
of “righteousness” means a “foreign” righteouenss beyond ourselves. It is identical 
with Christ, in whom salvation “has come to us” and in whom our Christian life 
remains hidden until the second advent (Col. 3:3f., I John 3:2). 

* The case of Kierkegaard is sui generis. We should not overlook his increasing 
distaste for Luther and Lutheranism which such Catholics as Theodor Hacker well 
recognized. 
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How ingeniously are developments here construed for which 
not the slightest shadow of proof can be marshaled! What is 
meant by this playing with a term that is never really understood 
—‘“formal righteousness”’? “Formal” ‘righteousness means for 
Luther “essential,” “real” righteousness in opposition to “im- 
puted” righteousness. Righteousness is for Luther the vital 
answer to the question, “How can a man become good?” And 
this answer takes place in the new creation of man “in Christ.” 
Christ is not a truth “in itself,” but the truth “for me,” 1.e. the | 
truth which is God’s creative act in me and with me, unifying | 
my life.” What is the purpose of a reference to the “messianic | 
humanity” of Hegel and Humboldt? Moreover, recent Protes- 
tant theology has, for more than a generation, held that the 
“man-God-faith” pattern is so unambiguously opposed to the | 
Reformation that it is hardly reasonable to pin this refuted idea | 
on the Reformation. 


2. This analysis not only misinterprets the Reformation itself, 
but it also fundamentally misunderstands the Reformation in its 
context in the history of Christian doctrine. Our criticism must 
be charitable because all Roman Catholic thinking is burdened 
by the tradition of a four-century-old misunderstanding. Even 
with the best intention, it would be difficult for a Catholic to 
readjust his views. Yet it must be said for the sake of historical 
accuracy that the Reformation not only intended to return to | 
the ancient church but it actually achieved this return. Luther’s 
appeal to the consensus quinquesaecularis (the common faith of | 
the first five centuries) was no verbalism. Nor were the citations 
in the Lutheran Confessions from the Church Fathers, ranging 


“Information on this in an older book, Reinhold Seeberg, Lehrbuch der Dog- 
mengeschichte, 1V, 3 (Leipzig: 1917), pp. 238ff., esp. p. 241, footnote 1. But even 
without this, anyone conversant with scholasticism should know that forma and 
formalis mean nearly the opposite of what we mean by “formal” today. Seeberg’s — 
citations from Luther’s lectures on Galatians and his polemic against the “Sophists” 
(Occamites) and their formalism make it plain that a clinging saintliness (sanctitas 
inbaerens) did not satisfy Luther (non est satis!). 


” Cf. esp. Hans Iwand, “Glaubensgerechtigkeit nach Luthers Lehre,” in Theol. 
Existenz Heute, No. 75 (Minchen: 1941). 
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from Irenaeus to John of Damascus.*® The Lutheran Reforma- 
tion experienced a brotherhood in faith with the Fathers. Wher- 
ever there was testimony to the old understanding of the Gospel, 
Lutherans knew themselves one in fellowship with the pro- 
foundest spirits of the praying and preaching Christendom of 
the Greek and Latin churches. It was found that, with the help 
of the Holy Scriptures, Athanasius and Augustine could be 
understood better than was possible in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Cyril and Cyprian, Chrysostom and Ambrose began to 
speak again. Over against a “modernized” church gone astray, 
the Reformers believed themselves to be on the straight and 
narrow path of the old, orthodox church.** How far this exalted 
feeling was truly justified, and how far it was not, is a task for 
the future scholars in the history of dogma to establish. But 
this much can be said now: In the problems of revelation, atone- 
ment, the church, and the sacraments the wide gulf of ten cen- 
turies was crossed again and a closer relationship with the ancient 
church was found. Matters here are much too complicated for 
the crude butchering of terminology which Przywara offers. 
We do not intend to oppose one construction with another. But 
in all brevity we may call attention to the carefully won conclu- 
sions of the Swedish scholar, Gustaf Aulén, with respect to the 
heart of the Christian proclamation, the doctrine of the atone- 
ment. “It seems to me that one of the sharpest dividing lines in 
the history of Christian thought was drawn in the development 
of medieval scholasticism. The Latin theology of the Middle 
Ages I view as a side branch of the history of Christian thought. 
Luther, however, is a universal Christian who continues the main 
trunk of the Christian Church, but who at the same time, aided 
especially by primitive Christianity, also deepened all Christian 
concepts to a greater extent than anyone else in the whole history 


Cf. on this point the voluminous Catalogus testimoniorum at the end of the 
Book of Concord which is made up entirely of Christological statements. 


* Cf. esp. Luther, Von Konzilien und Kirchen, 1539, and Wider Hans Worst, 1541. 
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of Christendom.” ®2 Thus Luther becomes “classic” Christian- 
ity’s pioneer.” Le 

3. Finally we must point out that Przywara also misinterprets 
the effects of the Reformation upon the history of thought. 
Here again he is burdened by the tradition of post-Reformation 
Catholicism. To be sure, the Reformation did have secular by- 
products. What great spiritual movement has not had them! 
But it is not a sign of deeper understanding to try to make the 
Reformation responsible for the disintegration and collapse of 
modern life. This ruin was already under way when Luther 
stepped upon the scene. And not only the symptoms which are 
today conceded by Catholic historians (Lortz) testify to this. 
One must see at work here a decay in the dominant forces—or 
weaknesses—of the close of the Middle Ages. On the level of 
theological thought these disintegrating tendencies are apparent 
at many different points.” It is a problem in itself whether we may 
trace them to Alexander of Hales and Thomas Aquinas. At any 
rate, it was Duns Scotus and the Franciscan theologians who fol- 
lowed him who carried out this dissolution of the intellectual 
cosmos. Nominalism was the cause. To stop this decay, to hold 
its centrifugal forces in check, to restrain the eruption of 
chaotic forces required an almost superhuman effort. And this 
was accomplished by the Lutheran Reformation. The Reforma- 
tion became the creative force of a reintegration, not of itself, 
but with the power of a newly discovered kerygma. Luther’s 
ultimate importance in human thought lies not in the fact that 
it was granted to him to pull together a western world which was 
going to pieces. That no permanent results could be achieved 
was not his fault but the fault of the forces contending against 
him. The chain reaction of crumbling traditions which spreads 
through the modern world not only came about without Luther, 


_**“Die drei Haupt typen des christlichen Verséhnungsgedankens,” in Zeitschrift 
fur systematische Theologie, VIII (1931), No. 3, pp. 501-538. Quotation on p- 526. 
* Cf. on this point Philip S. Watson, Let God be God (London: 1947), pp. 48ff. 


Se ee on p. 116 is based especially upon Aulén, Christus Victor (London: 
1937). ; 


* Cf. A. Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, Il, 5 (Tubingen: 1932), pp. 644ff. 
Si 
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but always against him, or at least in ignorance or denial of his 


accomplishments. That is true of the Renaissance as well as of 
the Counter-Reformation, of Orthodoxism as well as of Pietism, 
of Enlightenment as well as of Idealism, of Positivism as well as 
of Romanticism, of Revolution as well as of Restoration. All 
were thoroughly unacquainted with Luther, if not hostile to 
him. It is no coincidence that the crises of the modern age have 
been more severe in Roman Catholic than in Lutheran lands. 

Let this not be understood as a cheap apology of the “old” 
Reformation. On no account! But if we must speak of the guilt 
of Lutheranism, then let it be done in the right way, pointing to 
the real damages They are not to be found where Przywara, 
encumbered by a centuries-old tradition, seeks them. They lie, 
as I see it, in these three areas: 

First: philosophically, in the relapse of early Lutheranism into 
Aristotelianism and in the subsequent thesis and antithesis of 
Orthodoxism, Rationalism, and Idealism.*? 

Second: ecclesiastically, in a loss of the concept of the church 
and of Lutheran worship, as well as the weakening of spiritual 
powers resulting therefrom.” 

Third: culturally, in the tie between Lutheranism and the 
newly developing political forces—in the form of territorial 
church government—and in the related loss of a sense of Chris- 
tian responsibility for the life of the community and the state.” 

In each of these three areas Lutheranism not only became 
untrue to itself—to a certain extent it was bound to do so because 
of its origin—but it suffered a paralysis of its vigor and a weak- 
ening of its will which have hindered it in following out its 
mission to a world which is moving further and further off its 


% Hans Emil Weber, Reformation, Orthodoxie und Rationalismus (Gitersloh: 
1937, 1940). Further, Max Wundt, Die Schulmetaphysik des 17. Jahrhunderts 
(Tiibingen: 1939) and Die deutsche Schulphilosophie im Zeitalter der Aufklarung 
(Tiibingen: 1945). 

% Paul Graft, Geschichte der alten gottesdienstlichen Formen in der evangelischen 
Kirche Deutschlands, 1, 2 and II Gottingen: 1937, 1939). For the loss of a concept 


of the church, cf. Otto Dibelius, Das Jahrhundert der Kirche, esp. pp. 26-74. 


* Cf, Evangelische Selbstpriifung, edited by Hermann Diem (Stuttgart: 1947). 
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course. This picture is fundamentally different from that which 


Przywara outlines. From this point of view his picture looks | 
like a caricature. The point is not that the Reformation was 
“better” than the Counter-Reformation but rather that, in ways | 
that Przywara does not even suspect, it was different. What | 
needs to be done is to make clear that the weight of the church | 
—the weight of her vigor as well as of her guilt—is distributed 
in a different way than he assumes. Is it possible to reach unity | 


if one is so deceived in other matters as in this case? 


One of the essential characteristics of modern Roman Cath- | 


olicism is the fact that it is post-Reformation Catholicism. This 
is not only its historical fate, but it is also its historical purpose. 
In looking to its foundations today’s Catholicism cannot by-pass 


the “old” Reformation but must go back through the Reforma- 
tion, or, more precisely, through its opposition to the Reforma- | 


tion, to understand itself. Does Catholicism not yet perceive 
the deepest meaning of the situation in which it has been for 


the past four centuries? What does this mean for Catholicism? 


Merely an historical conjuncture which will never recur and 
whose opportunities must now be exploited? Or rather the 
permanent and unalterable structure of an historical horizon on 
which an encounter takes place? An encounter upon which— 
between this present and the last judgment—lies the weighted 
accent of eternity. 


Any calculation of a triumph is eliminated. For the Ref- | 


ormation, the “old” Reformation, has confronted the Roman 
Church, earnestly and unwaveringly, with the question of truth. 


The Roman Church can receive the gift of freedom and the 


liberty of a “steadfast eye upon Christ” (Luther) only by going | 


back through the Reformation to a new interpretation of the 
Gospel. To be sure, Przywara and the Catholic Church are not 
identical. But in his tortuous dialectic is there not apparent a bit 
of the problem of all Catholicism? The problem of having to 
be a post-Reformation church and yet wishing to be a new 


Reformation? Can this attempt to be both mean anything else | 
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than to be a Counter-Reformation movement? Is this problem 
a tragedy? Guilt? 

How is it that Catholic thinkers do not suggest that some- 
thing other than Luther and Lutheranism could be made respon- 
sible for the confusion of the world since such forces have also 
erupted in Catholic lands? What if Idealism’s concept of man 
is only the secularization of the Catholic concept? It would not 
be difficult to understand the modern tendencies to economic 
and political totalitarianism as the release of such energies which 
are still ecclesiastically bound to Catholicism. How does it hap- 
pen that such questions and insights very seldom emerge, even 
hypothetically as a method of self-criticism, in Catholic thinking, 
a thinking otherwise so rich in themes? *° 

To us it appears that there is reflected in the Catholicism of 
today, as well as in modern Lutheranism, a strange incomplete- 
ness. Each is related to the other, and neither attains a satisfac- 
tory understanding of itself without understanding the other. 
Should one not learn on the other side of the wide gulf of Trent 
and the Vatican what one has had to learn again on this side? 
Reformation does not mean either Wittenberg or Rome, nor 
even Wittenberg and Rome. Reformation means Jesus Christ. 
Whoever is in him is in the church, too, the one and only church. 
To him and to that church we bid all—even the “new” 
Reformation. 


* Justifiably, the Catholic Church would feel offended if we would hold up before 
it the remarkable similarity between certain Catholic and National Socialistic ideas, 
such as the fundamental concept of authority and organization, of moral and sacra- 
mental values. Nevertheless, it was the Austrian “Josephinite” Adolph Hitler, the 
Bavarian professor’s son Heinrich Himmler, the Jesuit pupil Joseph Goebbels, and 
the Catholic elementary school teacher Julius Streicher who carried out that 
“Satanism” which is claimed to have originated with Luther. 
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IN THEIR RELATION TO ONE ANOTHER 


By WILHELM ANDERSEN 


Breklum, Germany 


For some time the question concerning the right understanding 
and use of the Lord’s Supper has been earnestly considered from 
many angles. The theological discussion which has arisen within 
various denominations, and has extended beyond confessional 
boundaries, creates the impression that it results from a new dis- 
covery and a new evaluation of the Sacrament of the Altar. For 
this reason the discussion is actually a good sign. In Protestant 
Christianity it has been carried on in different directions. Bibli- 
cal presuppositions and suggestions arising apart from Scriptural 
studies have been investigated. Studies in the history of doctrine, 
as related particularly to the understanding of Holy Communion 
in the sixteenth century, have been utilized. The significance of 
the Lord’s Supper for the organization of the church and the 
formation of the liturgical life has been recognized, and in con- 
nection with this, the question concerning the possibilities and 
limitations of altar fellowship has been raised. 

The last question, particularly, has by no means been an- 
swered. Within Protestantism there is unanimity neither in the 
afhrmation nor in the rejection of altar fellowship. We must 
perceive the necessity of answering this question and recognize 
that a burden has been laid upon us from which we can escape 
neither to one side nor to the other, for God may intend that a 
blessing should come upon us. There is no doubt that the ques- 
tion of altar fellowship, even with members of other denomina- 
tions, has been raised anew in the light of the Scriptures and as 
a result of the ecumenical experience of our time. Justice is not 
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done the question and those who raise it (particularly those in 
the younger churches) by answering it with decisions made in 
the sixteenth or in the nineteenth century and by ascribing to 
these a validity binding for all time. 

On the other hand, the conscientious objections of those who 
do not see, or have not seen, the way to full altar fellowship with 
Christians of other confessions cannot be minimized. They can- 
not simply be brushed aside as hopelessly mistaken confessional- 
ists; rather, answer must be made to their realistic objections on 
the basis of the Scriptures and the Confessions. Here are prob- 
lems and tasks which have been given to the whole of Protestant- 
ism. Their solution cannot be forced. But we dare not resist the 
direction of the Holy Ghost who, even today, calls, gathers, en- 
lightens, and sanctifies the church of Christ on earth and pre- 
serves it with Jesus Christ in the one, true faith. 

We may perhaps recognize such a direction of the Holy 
Ghost in the fact that the question concerning Baptism has 
recently been placed in the foreground. Baptism is being con- 
sidered from every conceivable angle. There is concern for a 
Biblical foundation on a very broad basis, and the different views 
concerning what happens in Baptism are brought face to face 
with one another. If we consider the antithetical conclusions and 
the practical consequences resulting therefrom, we get the im- 
pression that the unity of Christendom is disturbed far more by 
differences concerning Baptism than by different views con- 
cerning Holy Communion. Nevertheless, the emergence of the 
question concerning Baptism can help us in solving the problem 
of altar fellowship. 

The interconfessional discussion concerning the meaning of 
Holy Communion—particularly the question concerning altar 
fellowship—is often conducted in a framework that is too exclu- 
sive. Neither merely formal membership in an ecclesiastical or- 
ganization nor mere acceptance of a particular doctrine can be 
decisive in the question of admission to the Lord’s Supper. 
Neither human right nor an act of the intellect dare be decisive 
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here. It is rather a question concerning membership in the body 
of Christ in a positive sense. Membership in the body of Christ 
certainly does not signify membership in a vague civitas platonica. 
It has a tangible, formal aspect. Membership in the body of 
Christ in a positive sense (1.e., where one believes and confesses 
one’s belief) is not a matter of indefinable opinions and feelings. 
It will be identified by very definite confessional pronouncements 
and acts. Thus we dare not make the question either too easy or 
too difficult. 

We must reflect, however, on another important considera- 
tion, on the proclamation of the Gospel through the Word that 
is preached. For only then do we rightly treat of the sacraments 
of the church when we administer Baptism along with the Word 
that is preached and believed and offer the Lord’s Supper to the 
congregation that confesses its faith. The presupposition for this 
practical relationship is an essential. connection. Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper are what they are only as they are united with the 
viva vox evangelii. 

Protestant theology is today faced anew with the question of 
the inner connection of preaching, Baptism, and the Lord’s Sup- 
per. There is no unanimity concerning the relationship between 
the three and the question of salvation. Particularly pressing is 
the question whether Baptism and the Lord’s Supper have a dif- 
ferent kind of relationship to salvation or not. It has been cus- 
tomary in the theology of the church to think of them in the 
light of the concept of “sacrament” and thus to join them to- 
gether. Certainly there is some justification for this. But it is 
dangerous if we succumb to a playing with intellectual principles 
and derive the essence of Baptism and Holy Communion from a 
concept of “sacrament.” This danger is certainly greater in the 
Reformed camp than in the Lutheran, for Calvin showed the 
way in his /nstitutes." But even for us the warning against con- 
ceptions based on intellectual principles concerning the essence 


Cf. Institutes, IV, 14; also Niesel, Die Theologie Calvins (Miinchen: 1938), 
p. 201. 
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of sacraments will not be out of place.” 

We shall attempt to show that preaching, Baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper are inseparable because they refer to the work of 
the one Christ. We shall be forged to distinguish these three in 
their relation to salvation because Christ has completed and 
applies the work of salvation in the fulfillment of his prophetic, 
priestly, and kingly office. 

1. Baptism and Holy Communion, associated with the 
preaching of the Word of God, are the notae ecclesiae which 
have their efficacy from the work of Christ. They are the means 
by which Christ gathers his church from among all peoples and 
builds his kingdom on the earth. They will be efficacious and 
function until his Second Advent, when the work of Christ will 
be revealed to all the world. 

Among the theological signs of our time belongs the fact 
that we are constrained constantly to reflect anew on the nature 
and mission of the church. This reflection will prove to be 
fruitful only if it becomes conscious of its christological charac- 
ter. Jesus Christ, as the Son of the Father, is with the Spirit, the 
creator and sustainer of the church. The church is a reality 
which is based not on the first article of the Creed but on the 
third. Planned by the triune God from the beginning, it emerged 
in the form of a church of all nations on Pentecost. It is typified 
in the people of the Old Testament, to whom the triune God 
gave prophets, priests, and kings as a sign of his special election. 
With its characteristic otae—preaching, Baptism, table fellow- 
ship—it comes into being during the earthly activity of Jesus. 
(Cf. Mk. 3:14, Mt. 16:18.) After Jesus had, in his life, suffering, 
death, resurrection, and ascension, fulfilled the offices ordained 
of God—the prophetic, priestly, and kingly—God with the out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost called into existence the church for 
all peoples. This is the one, holy, catholic, apostolic, Christian 
church about which the reformers testify: quod una sancta eccle- 
sia perpetuo mansura sit (A.C. VII). Not only is it recognized 


2Cf. Althaus, Die christliche Wahrheit, Vol. Il (Giitersloh: 1948), pp. 330 ff. 
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and made visible through the zotae (the preaching of the Gospel, | 
Baptism, and Holy Communion), but it has life and increases — 
because Christ in this threefold manner validates and brings to | 
fulfillment his unique and final work of salvation in the midst 
of all peoples. 


The notae ecclesiae are not derived from the church’s own 
knowledge or authority so that they have temporary validity and 
can be exchanged and enlarged with others, but they are means 
of salvation, instituted by Christ, in which he himself is vitally 
at work. The true church of Christ will therefore not permit 
itself to be led astray either into considering one or another mark 
of too little moment or, from doubt in their power, into substi- 
tuting others. As head of the church and builder of the new 
temple, Christ applied his promises to no other marks. These 
three, however, will continue to function as truly as Christ has 
been given all power in heaven and on earth, as truly as he, Son 
of the Father, is prophet, priest, and king in one person, and as 
truly as he, in the Spirit, finishes the work which, concealed 
from the world, was completed under the cross in order to reveal 
himself on eternal Easter day for all creatures. Then shall all 
knees bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things 
understneveatth( Eni sore )e 


2. Preaching, Baptism, and Holy Communion receive their 
power in like manner from the work of Christ and make it valid. 
As the fulfiller of the prophetic office, Christ acts in the procla- 
mation of the Word. As the one who is at the same time priest 
and sacrifice, he has instituted Baptism. As king, appointed by 
God, he invites his people, even here on earth, to fellowship at 
his table. 

Such a threefold division of the work of Christ can be taught 
only if the personal unity of Christ and in Christ is constantly 
kept in mind. 

a) All preaching has only one legitimate task: to proclaim 
the cross of Christ, i.e., to announce the grace of God in divine 


judgment, to make known that the Law of God, as fulfilled by 
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Christ, is the good news, valid for all, including in it the promise 
of the forgiveness of sins and a claim upon the whole of life. 

Every preacher should avoid competing with philosophers, 
moralists, and esthetes on their level. To be sure, he, too, has 
to bear witness to wisdom. In fact, he alone knows of him “in 
whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge” (Col. 
2:3). But he does not forget that this wisdom is foolishness in 
the eyes of the world (I Cor. 1:21) and must continue to appear 
so until God has persuaded all the wise of this world that they 
are foolish. 

The Christian preacher must also be aware of the enduring 
contradiction to all preachers of morality, whether within or 
without the church, because he testifies of the God who has had 
mercy on and justified the manifest sinner and thus sets at naught 
all human morality. And yet he will know that the justification 
of God bears fruit here on earth which has worth for all eternity 
and which is greater than all human morality. He will not de- 
fame the moralists, but he will not permit himself to be im- 
pressed by them, even if they achieve the most astonishing deeds. 
He can only speak of his wonder about the God who shows 
mercy to the sinner and thus does astonishing things. 

Christian preaching knows something of true beauty and 
hence does not need to go to school with the esthetes. It testi- 
fies to Christ as the fairest of all men and believes in the beauty 
of redeemed and restored creatures—but is not ashamed that in 
the eyes of the world he has no form or comeliness (Isa. 53:2). 
The more the world hides its face from him, so much more will 
it encourage those in its midst to praise his beauty with all the 
means which art affords. 

The preacher does not permit the demands and the desires 
of those who hear him to dictate what he has to say. Everyone 
who has a commission to preach knows from his own experience 
that he is ever and again tempted to do this. But it is by no 
means necessary for him to seek the approval of his congrega- 
tion, not to mention the fear of arousing the displeasure of his 
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people. Anyone who has learned to know the situation among 
the free churches in America and elsewhere will admit that the 
danger of preachers becoming the spiritual slaves of their con- 
gregations is often dreadfully acute. But in every congregation 
a spiritual power confronts the preacher through which his 
emotions, thought, speech, and action are molded in definite 
ways. However, the preacher, as preacher, is not the voice of 
the congregation. He does not get the theme of his sermon from 
that source, however religious the congregation may be. Elens 
the mouthpiece of Christ, through whom Christ himself will 
speak. 

The preaching of Jesus is determinative for our preaching. 
As one who came not to destroy the Law and the prophets but 
to fulfill them (Mt. 5:17), Christ preached judgment and grace. 
One tittle shall in no wise pass from the Law till all be fulfilled 
(Mt. 5:18), till God in all things has fulfilled all righteousness 
(Mt. 3:15), which man in sinful blindness was and still is un- 
willing to give him. In word and deed Christ testified of this 
judgment as a present power which he exercised. With the 
activity of John the Baptist, who stands for Christ at the end of 
the time of divine preparation (Mt. 11:13-14), he sees the im- 
pending judgment and submits to it. He takes the judgment 
upon himself lest God should come and destroy the earth. He 
takes it upon himself while he burdens himself with the sin, and 
all its fearful consequences, with which the creature who has 
fallen away from God is laden. For the sake of mankind he 
acknowledges himself as a sinner in the sight of God (Mt. 3:6, 
13-15). As one standing in God’s judgment, he announces “the 
acceptable year of the Lord” (Lk. 4:17), he testifies of the incom- 
prehensible grace of God, he speaks with an authority which 
overshadows that of all scribes before and after him but which 
produces comforting faith as well as great astonishment. “Be- 
lieve in God, believe also in me” (Jn. 14:1)—this is the recur- 
ring theme of Jesus’ preaching. He offers no universal truths 
about God and the world, but declares the coming of God’s 
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kingdom which, to each one who in faith cleaves to him, brings 
righteousness and peace. 


In their way the prophets of the Old Testament were mouth- 
pieces of Jesus Christ even if they themselves and their times 
could not completely appreciate the significance of their message. 
But in all that they did they were witnesses of God’s covenant 
acts. They announced the divine judgment which was about to 
come upon Israel and the nations. They had no doubt that God 
would stand by his Word. But in their position as messengers 
of God’s judgment they pointed eloquently to God’ grace in 
his judgment. As long as God declares his judgments, judgment 
does not have the last word. 

In a singular and peculiar manner John the Baptist, as the 
last in the line of the prophets, then announced the cross of 
Christ, grace in judgment. He presented the beginning of all 
true preaching. He lived in the immediacy of divine judgment 
and was able to point to him who works grace in judgment. He 
was the witness of the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world (Jn. 1:29) and pointed to him from whom salva- 
tion comes (Lk. 3:18). 

In a manner which is constitutive and typical for all later 
times the apostles then became preachers of the church of Christ 
among Jews and Greeks, so that from that time forth the mes- 
sage of the church is only a reproduction of their message. The 
church is built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone (Eph. 2:20). 
Their message, however, is the work of the cross (I Cor. 1:18; 
Gal. 3:1). With great urgency they declare in the sight of God 
and the world that through his life, death, and resurrection Christ 
has fulfilled the law of God—they reveal to the world the sal- 
vation which is for all nations and which consists of the for- 
giveness of sins, and they claim faith and obedience in the name 
of Christ. 

The church believes that Christ himself speaks through the 
lips of its preachers. As certainly as he is the Word who in the 
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beginning was with God, was testified to by the prophets, and 
in the fullness of time became man in Jesus of Nazareth, so 
certainly it believes that his mouth has not been stopped. “He 
who heareth you, heareth me” (Lk. 10:16). The Lord himself 
has given this promise to his messengers. 

b) Christ, however, is not only the fulfiller of the prophetic 
office, but as the priest after God’s heart and will he offered the 
sacrifice which God had foreseen from the beginning of time 
when he gave to his chosen people priests and sacrificial laws. 
Christ offered his sacrifice for the sins of all for all time. He did 
it once for all when he sacrificed himself (Heb. 7:27; cf. 9:12, 
28, etc.). He did not consider the priesthood of the Old Testa- 
ment a human invention, but he submitted to it even to the end 
as an ordinance of God (cf. Mt. 26:63-64), and yet his very 
life made it clear that his sacrifice brought to a close the priest- 
hood of the Old Testament in that it was fulfilled. 

From his first days the life of Jesus was circumscribed by 
the sacerdotal ordinances of God’s people (cf. Lk. 2:22f., 41). 
In a more particular sense Christ began his life of sacrifice when 
he appeared publicly within the circle of the Baptist (cf. Mt. 
3:13; Jn. 1:31). Here his life was revealed before God and the 
world as the life of the servant of God in whom God is well 
pleased (Lk. 3:32 and parallel passages) because he is the Lamb 
of God who bears the sins of the world (Jn. 1:29; cf. Isa. 53:7, 
42:1). In this manner the Baptism of water, revealed by God, 
received an enduring significance from the self-sacrifice of Christ. 

The life of Christ remained a sacerdotal service until he bore 
the sins of all upon the cross and in his death perfected Baptism 
(Lk. 12:30). As the last highpriest who spoke and acted by the 
authority of God (Jn. 11:51) helped to bring about Jesus’ 
death in the name of God, he—and with him the entire priest- 
hood of the Old Testament—forever lost the authority for sacer- 
dotal action. This becomes significantly clear when Judas, with 
knowledge of his guilt, comes to the highpriests and seeks abso- 
lution from them, and these priests deliver him over to himself 
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and to his death. “And they said, What is that to us? See thou 
to that” (Mt. 27:4). Sacerdotal authority is taken from them 
and from henceforth lies only in the hand of Jesus Christ. He 
used it when he granted absolution to the man whose cross was 
planted near his and promised him eternal fellowship with him- 
self Qilesi2 3543). 

This sacerdotal authority of Jesus, this sacerdotal action, 
ceased not with his death on the cross, but through the exalted 
Christ it received world-wide significance. 

But how does Christ exercise his priestly office today? How 
does his once-for-all sacrifice for all the peoples of the earth 
become effective? For this purpose Christ, before his return to 
his Father, commanded his disciples to baptize. When he gave 
his great commission, he commanded that all nations should be 
made disciples, and thus members of his body, in that they were 
baptized. Although his propitiatory death was by God’s will 
wrought figuratively into Baptism from the beginning, after 
Good Friday and Easter, after God had accepted the sacrifice 
of his life, the validity of this Baptism for all was established. In 
Baptism Christ makes us contemporary with his death. With 
him we are—in analogy with the thief—planted in the same 
death (Rom. 6:5). By virtue of our Baptism we are sacrificed 
with him to God (cf. A. C., IX: per baptismum oblati Deo). 

When Christ gave the church the sacrament of Baptism he 
gave it a sanctuary which forever places the temple of the Old 
Testament in the shade. He has left behind him a trace of his 
activity that shines even into eternity. For in Baptism he exer- 
cises his sacerdotal office as the servant of God. Every Baptism 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost glorifies his 
propitiatory and victorious death on the cross. Thus is fulfilled 
the prophetic word that God will divide him a portion with the 
great and he shall divide the spoil with the strong Cisaets3212)* 
The miracle of God revealed in this sanctuary is the miracle of 
Good Friday and Easter: God accepts the propitiatory sacrifice 
of Christ—and at the same time he accepts the one for whom 
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this sacrifice has been made and who comes to him through this 
sacrifice. “Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into 
the holiest by the blood of Jesus,” etc. (Heb. {O: 10) 

What is it that happens in Baptism, and in what manner does 
Christ there exercise his sacerdotal office? In, with, and under 
Baptism God accomplishes the justification of the sinner. At 
every Baptism God’s righteousness is fulfilled, for Baptism signi- 
fies the death of man and produces this effect. It would be the 
greatest conceivable catastrophe for men and the world if Christ 
were not there and did not lay his hand on him who in his name 
finds himself on the road to death: “I have redeemed thee, I 
have called thee by thy name; thou art mine” (Isa. 43:1). Christ 
as priest stepped into the breach. In his own Baptism he identi- 
fied himself with sinners and confessed their sins to God, and 
he was faithful to this confession on the cross. By virtue of this 
confession the death in Baptism becomes a death of the old man 
and a resurrection of the new man in and with Christ. In Bap- 
tism God grants man the favor of life in Christ, membership in 
his body, citizenship in his kingdom. Thus the Bible calls Bap- 
tism the washing of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost (Tit. 3:5). God himself works the grafting into the body 
of Christ. He does it because of the sacrifice of Christ, who has 
won for himself a claim upon all men. 

In this sense the church must be ready to teach and to preach 
and to administer Baptism to everyone. The more the church 
is convinced of the necessity of Baptism for salvation, so much 
the more joyfully will Baptism be praised and so much the more 
urgently will the church summon people to turn and return anew 
to Baptism as the sole possibility, given us by God, of repentance 
for the forgiveness of sins. Christ still waits for the nations to 
recognize in him their highpriest and redeemer. God still exer- 
cises patience and holds back the last judgment over this old 
world which is approaching its end. In token thereof Christ, 
through his church, preaches and offers Holy Baptism, the divine 
signum of his sacerdotal office. 
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c) We gain a real appreciation of the activity of Christ in 
his church and through his church when we also consider that 
he acts as the fulfiller of the kingly office. Christ is prophet, priest, 
and king in one person. Even if his prophetic, sacerdotal, and 
royal activity cannot be divided into three different and self- 
sufficient parts—for it is the one person who acts in all three 
offices, and the three offices are therefore united in the activity of 
Christ—we must nevertheless inquire whether Christ did not 
give his church a sign which, in some special manner, shows his 
royal activity. We believe that this sign is in the Lord’s Supper, 
the miracle of feeding valid for all time. 

It is the unmistakable witness of the entire New Testament 
that Jesus of Nazareth is the king whom God intended for his 
people from eternity. This kingship was realized in history but 
remained hidden. He who was destined to be king saw the light 
of the world, not in a royal palace, but in temporary quarters 
for travelers. He had no security in his own kingdom (Mt. 
2:13); his own, though they waited for the promised king, did 
not receive him (Jn. 1:11). He, for whom no earthly palace was 
adequate, did not own a place where he could lay his head (Lk. 
9:58). And when they placed him on the cross, they sought to 
ridicule his claim to kingship in the superscription, “This is the 
King of the Jews” (Lk. 23:38). 

Despite all this Christ is the king ordained of God, and in 
many ways he acted as king and claimed for himself the dignity 
of a king. His word had kingly authority. He substantiated the 
absolution of the priest by creative signs that were kingly. The 
miracles, particularly the raising of the dead, were eloquent 
testimonies of Jesus’ kingship. 

In a special sense Christ was king of the Twelve. He was 
their creator and Lord (Mk. 3:14). He provided them with the 
necessities of life. As king of the Twelve, he was king of the 
true and actual Israel. The account of the miraculous feeding of 
the five thousand clearly shows how he conceived of his kingly 
duty to his people (Mk. 6: 32ff.; Jn. 6: 1ff.). The people, inwardly 
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and outwardly without a leader, awakened the tender pity of 
their real king. And the people had an unusual experience of 
the kingship of Jesus. They were miraculously fed in body and 
soul in the presence of and in fellowship with their real king. Is 
there any wonder that they desired to declare this man their 
king in order to make sure that they would enjoy these regal 
blessings forever (Jn. 6:15)? But Christ had to depart from 
them, for the people had not understood the miracle as he in- 
tended (Jn. 6:26). He was pointing beyond to the true Bread 
of Life, but they ate the bread to satisfy their physical need. 
This bread is still a corruptible food, which is not salutary for 
eternal life (cf. Jn. 6:27). Itis not the true Bread of Life which 
is distributed at the table of the king. 

The Gospel of St. John views the miraculous feeding in the 
same manner as the miracle of the manna in the desert, and both 
are interpreted as a sign of the actual miracle of feeding: “Jesus 
said unto them, I am the bread of life” (Jn. 6:35). Christ points 
to the fact that the body and blood of the mediator are alone the 
truly royal food and truly royal drink which effect eternal life. 

The real revelation of his kingship ensues in the hour of 
deepest humiliation, in the night in which he was betrayed. 
The earthly forum of this revelation was not an assembly of 
temporal monarchs but a gathering of the Twelve, God’s Israel 
of the last times. In their midst the servant of God who was 
going to the cross revealed himself as the true and real king. 
When he offered them his body, given in propitiatory death, and 
his blood, poured out for the reconciliation of many, he dealt 
with his own in truly royal fashion. He offered them the gift 
of eternal life (Jn. 6:54). The disciples received a real pledge 
of resurrection on the last day. Just as Jesus Christ could not 
remain dead, so those who receive the body and blood of Christ 
cannot either. “He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, 
dwelleth in me, and I in him” (Jn. 6:56). 

A question which has recently evoked lively discussion con- 
cerns the sacrificial character of the Lord’s Supper. The basic 
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ideas of the Roman Mass have to a great degree influenced the 
understanding of Holy Communion even among Protestants. A 
tendency toward Roman Catholic thinking in regard to the sac- 
rament is discernible especially among those who are interested 
in liturgics. The attempt is made to place the Communion, like 
the sacrifice of the Roman Mass, in the center of the entire litur- 
gical life and to have everything else revolve around it.* The 
Lord’s Supper is viewed as the contemporaneous actualization, if 
not repetition, of the sacrifice of Christ, and participation in it 
is regarded as the primary way of sharing in Christ’s sacrifice. 

These attempts will stand or fall according as we understand 
the Lord’s Supper as a revelation of the priesthood or of the 
kingship of Christ. In order to avoid misunderstandings, let me 
say again: In the Lord’s Supper we have to do with one Christ 
who is prophet, priest, and king in one person. But the Lord’s 
Supper is distinguished from Baptism and preaching (where 
Christ is also the present actor) in that Christ here deals with us 
not in a prophetic or sacerdotal but in a royal manner. We can- 
not separate the royal action in Communion from Baptism and 
preaching. The supper at the table of the king is prepared for 
those who in Baptism have received the wedding garment and 
put it on in faith. It is the supper of those who in Baptism be- 
came part of the body of Christ and are thus joined with him 
who gave himself for us, and it is the supper of those who have 
faith, produced by the preaching of the Word, to confess Christ 
and hold to him. However, Holy Communion receives its par- 
ticular character from the kingship of Christ. 

A reference to the Passover will clarify this position. No 
one denies that the Lord’s Supper must be understood in its re- 
lation to the Old Testament Passover. It must also be understood 
in its relation with the table fellowship which Christ had with 
his disciples before and after his resurrection. Important light is 
nevertheless thrown upon the Holy Communion by the Passover. 
Without doubt Passover was a meal of sacrifice, but even as such 


8 Cf. Stahlin, in Ev. Luth. Kirchenzeitung, 1950, p. 45. 
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it was a celebration in which there was no place for that which 
is specifically sacerdotal. At the Passover the priest did not par- 
ticipate as priest, for the celebration occurred everywhere in the 
home. Here the housefather exercised’ his royal office. The 
priestly action with reference to the Passover lamb took place 
in the temple. But this event was strictly distinguished from the 
supper. In the supper no sacrifice occurred. 

This corresponds with the Lord’s Supper. The administration 
to the disciples of the body and blood of Jesus in, with, and 
under the bread and wine was no sacrifice. For God, not man, 
receives a sacrifice. To be sure, the disciples received something 
which, like the Passover lamb, was the object of sacerdotal 
action; the body and blood of the one who as the Lamb of God 
had offered himself to God since his Baptism by John and who 
had perfected and completed this sacrifice on the cross. But in 
this hour they were at the table of the king who serves them with 
a special food and a unique drink, with the body and blood of 
the Lamb of God who gives himself. This is the essential mystery 
of the sacrament of the altar: Jesus Christ is both giver and gift. 
He is the Lord of the supper and his body and blood comprise 
the gift that is offered. 

In conclusion, the problem concerning altar fellowship, raised 
at the beginning, demands brief treatment. We must see whether 
the ideas presented above throw light on this problem.* It is a 
question which has arisen not only in Germany but in the whole 
world. Mission churches which have grown out of the work of 
churches and missionary societies with definite confessional posi- 
tions have, in the course of the last decades, secured increasingly 
greater independence. This is good and necessary. But in this 
condition they are facing new and vital questions. What will be 
the relation of individual churches and congregations to one 
another? Will they acknowledge and recognize one another as 
members of one body, of the one, holy, universal, Christian 


“Cf. the author’s Méglichkeiten und Grenzen einer Abendmahlsgemeinschaft 
heute (Munchen: 1947). 
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church? Will they be able to have altar fellowship with one 
another without being disloyal to the spiritual inheritance of 
their fathers in the faith? Is the confessional character of the 
mother church binding on the daughter church, and must it ad- 
here to this in order not to abandon the Gospel? Are the younger 
churches bound for all time by the confessional decisions of the 
sixteenth century? The decisions which are actually necessary 
are not those against the Roman Church but rather those which 
might be aimed at radical Protestant peculiarities. 


The decisions which are needed must be made by the younger 
churches on their own responsibility. But the sending churches 
can render an important theological service to the younger 
churches by helping them reach their decisions. These will be 
rightly made if two extremes are avoided: a radical leveling of all 
historical Confessions and, on the other hand, a legalistic adher- 
ence to them. The first danger is very great. Common experi- 
ences in national life are not in a genuine sense a sufficient 
bond to unite churches, even if the history of a nation, by which 
the most diversified people have by chance been brought to- 
gether, can be spiritually significant. Such danger, arising in 
many churches in the newly created nations of the Orient, is 
already apparent. 

On the other hand, the sending churches must guard against 
legalistic demands. As little as the primitive Jewish Christian 
church could make the Law which it accepted binding on the 
Gentile Christians, so those who are children in the faith today 
dare not be burdened by decisions in doctrine which fill others’ 
needs. However, the younger churches must have one concern: 
as stewards of the mysteries of God to be found faithful (I Cor. 
ial 2). 

How is this to be achieved practically? In the Lutheran 
churches of South India things have recently happened which 
can be full of significance and promise. In a new statement of 
faith the Lutherans of India are seeking to confess their faith.’ 


®See The Lutheran World Review, April, 1950. 
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They acknowledge the Holy Scriptures as the sole foundation of 
their faith and attempt to express their spiritual inheritance in a 
manner which corresponds with their own faith. They are per- 
suaded, however, that they can be truly loyal to this inheritance 
only when they confess their faith in their own words and for 
their own situation. 

The sending churches must encourage the younger churches 
confidently to progress in this manner and constantly to point 
to that which is essential: There is the church of Jesus Christ 
today where Christ is witnessed and revealed as God’s prophet, 
priest, and king. The means of this revelation to which the 
church has been committed are (1) the preaching of the Word 
of God, of which the Bible of the Old and New Testaments 
bears testimony, the preaching of Law and Gospel, both of 
which are contained in both Testaments, (2) the administration 
of Baptism in the name of the triune God, (3) and the celebration 
of Holy Communion in accordance with its institution. In this 
sense the church in our time will be manifested and will move 
toward a visible unity. But we shall experience a revelation of 
the unity of the church of Jesus Christ only when Christ himself 
is effectual in our midst as God’s prophet, priest, and king. 

For a solution of the question concerning altar fellowship this 
will have the following significance. The celebration of Holy 
Communion is the manifestation of the true unity of the church. 
What presuppositions are required to make this manifestation 
possible? The first and decisive presupposition is incorporation, 
through Baptism, into the church as the body of Jesus Christ. 
Legal and organizational membership in a particular church has 
spiritual worth only if this is implied. To this extent it is neces- 
sary and important, and without it there is no belonging to 
Christ, but external membership is in itself not sufficient. And 
because Christ has members in his body in different empirical 
churches, legal membership in the same empirical church is not 
always mandatory. 


The first question that must be answered if Christians desire 
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to have altar fellowship in Christ is this: Will another’s Baptism 
be recognized as the work of Jesus Christ through which our 
Lord has effected membership in his body? Where this is not 
the case, there can and dare not be altar fellowship. 

The continuity of the church of Christ on earth does not 
depend upon human, juridical forms but on Holy Baptism. 
Baptism is the sacrament of the founding and extension of the 
church. Through it Christ makes us members of the apostolic 
church; he unites us in membership with the Twelve, where 
there is room for us all. The first presupposition for altar fellow- 
ship is no human work, no empirical fact as such, but the sacer- 
dotal act of Christ with respect to an individual. Holy Com- 
munion is the supper of those who are clothed with the wedding 
garment of Christ. “Jesus, thy blood and righteousness my 
beauty are, my glorious dress.” 

A second presupposition must be mentioned. Holy Com- 
munion is the supper of those who in a positive, affirmative (..e., 
confessing) sense are members of the body of Christ. Personal 
faith is essential for admittance. In Article XXV of the Augs- 
burg Confession we read: “It is not customary among us to offer 
the sacrament to those who have not been previously examined 
and absolved.” To be sure, faith is not simply an activity of the 
intellect; an intellectual knowledge of the contents of Christian 
doctrine does not make one worthy to receive Communion. 
Those who demand that only they may commune at Lutheran 
altars who know and acknowledge the Confessions which have 
developed historically within the Lutheran Church transform 
faith into an intellectual good work. They sin against the funda- 
mental principle of the Reformation, that a man is justified with- 
out the works of the Law, only through faith which is based on 
the sacrifice of Christ. Whoever acknowledges and confesses 
his sin and believes in the grace of God for Christ’s sake, who- 
ever from his heart believes in Christ and with his lips confesses 
that he is the Saviour in life and in death is invited by the Lord 
himself to his table. 
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If this path is followed in a responsible manner, no unallow- 
able relativization of the church’s Confessions will result. On 
the contrary, the Confessions will occupy a vital, central place 
which will afford them life and meaning. For in all their utter- 
ances the Confessions testify to faith in Jesus Christ which man 
has not of himself, a faith which, by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, Christ himself effects through the hearing of the Word 
of God (Rom. 10:17). Hence the second presupposition is no 
human achievement, no empirical fact in itself, but it is the fruit 
of Christ’s prophetic dealing with men. He is the content and 
the cause of faith. 

We can now summarize our answer to the question con- 
cerning the presuppositions for a manifestation of the true unity 
of the church. Christ as king declares himself to be the one shep- 
herd of the one flock where, as priest and prophet in the admin- 
istration of Baptism and in awakening faith in a human being, 
he achieves his goal. It is not for us to foresee precisely what 
concrete form these decisions will take in the life of the younger 
churches, or what organizational consequences may result there- 
from. Conscious of their own responsibility the younger 
churches must go their own way in faith. 
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By K. E. Jorpr JorcensEN 


Roskilde, Denmark 


Tue dedication of the Grundtvig Memorial Church in 1940 was 
one of the most notable events of that year in Denmark. It took 
place on Grundtvig’s birthday, September 8. This unique ex- 
ample of ecclessiastical architecture has aroused attention in all 
parts of the world. For us Danes it is easy to see that the archi- 
tect has chosen the beloved old Danish village church as the 
model for his great edifice, and he has thereby pointed out that 
it was Grundtvig who aroused the church from its slumber 
throughout the villages and cities of the whole land. The tower 
facade, moreover, with its long, slender, vertical lines into which 
the mass of masonry has been divided, creates in the observer 
the impression of a mammoth pipe organ. In many lands this 
edifice is called “the pipe organ church.” ‘The architect has 
without doubt intended to remind us, by this feature of the 
design, that Grundtvig revived the psalmody of Denmark. 
Grundtvig’s hymn composition is like a giant organ. His hym- 
nody possesses all the tones of the organ, the light, joyful, and 
festive treble harmonies as well as the massive, somber minor 
chords. For that matter, it was characteristic of Grundtvig’s 
poetic production that he moved in contrasts. His life was filled 
with contrasts, and his hymns are written with his life-blood. 
Within him raged the struggle between life and death to his last 
moment. “Mein Gegensatz ist Leben und Tod,” was his answer 
to the German philosopher Marheineke when the latter, together 
with H. L. Martensen, visited him at Christianshaven in 1836 
and the conversation had turned to Hegel’s doctrine of world 
history which moves by way of contrasts that are at last “taken 
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up into a higher unity.” “You great philosophers,” said Grundt- 
vig to them, “are forgetting life itself while you are erecting 
your structures of thought.” For Grundtvig, on the other hand, 
life and death were irreconcilable foes, and for this reason his 
life was a struggle unto the end. 

Nikolai Frederick Severin Grundtvig was born in the village 
of Udby, by Vordingborg, on Septemer 8, 1783. His father 
was Pastor Johan Grundtvig and his mother was Katherine 
Marie, née Bang. He was the descendant of an old family of 
clergymen. His grandfather, Otto Grundtvig, had been pastor 
on the Island of Sejrg (Isle of Victory). He had been a giant in 
mind and body, and his nature reappears in a large degree in his 
grandson. For many years after his death it was the custom on 
Sejrg for men to rise and reverently remove their hats whenever 
the name of Otto Grundtvig was mentioned. 

Grundtvig’s father, Johan, had first been pastor on the island 
of Odden; in 1776 he moved to Udby. He was a quiet and godly 
individual who felt deeply grieved at the unbelief of his times. 
He was an active pastor in his parish, but he also spent many 
hours in his study. The mother, Katherine Bang, was of a very 
different temperament. Lively and practical, she was in posses- 
sion of a firm will and good judgment in economic affairs. The 
last-named quality was very necessary in the indigent household 
with its large family. She managed the houseold accounts, and it 
was she who carried out the decision to put Frederick through 
the university. On the occasion of a bishop’s visitation in the 
manse, so it is reported, one of the clergymen present joked about 
the zeal with which she kept all of her four sons at their studies. 
To this she answered firmly that she was determined to keep 
Frederick at his books if it were to cost her her last shirt. The 
young boy, meanwhile, found scope for his love of books in his 
father’s library, where at an early age he became acquainted, 
among other things, with Luther’s works. 

When he was nine years old he was sent for study into the 
home of Pastor Laurids Feld, who had been the tutor of the older 
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brothers. Here he devoted himself so eagerly to reading that the 
vestryman’s wife said, “Either he is crazy, or else he is wiser 
than other people.” He also accompanied his teacher on some 
of his pastoral calls and so became acquainted with the common 


folks of Jutland. 


At the age of fifteen he was sent to the Latin school in Aarhus. 
It is strange that Grundtvig later states that he gained very little 
from this schooling, for actually he received a thorough training 
in the classical languages of Latin and Greek in spite of the 
spiritless instruction characteristic of those days. He states that 
the pupils in the Latin school wasted their time over cards and 
tobacco. 

In 1800, at the age of seventeen, he became a student in 
Copenhagen. The professors at the university, all of whom were 
full-fledged representatives of rationalism, were unable to capture 
his interest. His mind was taken up at first, not by theology, but 
by his companions. Among these was a jurist, P. N. Skovgaard, 
of Bornholm. Through lengthy conversations and discussions 
with him the young Grundtvig became deeply interested in the 
study of history, a pursuit he never relinquished. But he also 
managed to give some attention to his own subject of theology, 
for he passed the final examinations in theology with good grades 
and became a candidate of theology when he was only twenty 
years of age. 

While Grundtvig was in the capital his cousin, Henrik 
Steffens, returned from Germany. His field was in the natural 
sciences, and he had been studying at Jena and Halle, headquar- 
ters of the Romantic movement. During the winter of 1802- 
1803 Steffens delivered a series of lectures to large audiences in 
Copenhagen by means of which he opened the eyes of many so 
that they beheld “the secrets of nature,” and “unity in multiplic- 
ity,” even God, who reveals himself both in nature and in history. 
This was something new for Danish science, dominated by ra- 
tionalism, and the lectures created a sensation in the vapid 
Copenhagen citizenry. Among those who heard Steffens there 
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were, besides Grundtvig, the great Danish poet Oehlenschlaeger 
and the scientist H. C. Orsted. 

Some time after his graduation, in 1805, Grundtvig accepted 
a position as tutor of the eight-year-old son of the manor-house 
“Egelykke” on the Island Langeland. Here he fell deeply in love 
with the wife of his employer, Constance Steensen-Leth. This 
love, which he dared scarcely reveal, was never encouraged or 
shared by her. Eventually he recovered from this wound. But 
this experience brought about an awakening of Romanticism 
within him. He turned with avidity to romantic literature— 
Ochlenschlaeger, Schiller—but he also read widely in the my- 
thology of the North and the Eddas. 

Now that his emotional life had been awakened he was pro- 
foundly affected by the events of 1807: the bombardment of 
Copenhagen by the English, the loss of the Danish fleet, and the 
heroic battle against a superior force fought by the ship of the 
line, Prince Christian Frederick, at the Cape of Zealand. Grundt- 
vig began to write. 

During a residence of about two years in Copenhagen, while 
teaching in a boy’s school, Gruntvig began a study of Nordic 
legends and published, among other things, The Mythology of 
the North. 

Then, in 1810, Grundtvig received a message from his home 
in Udby that his father’s health was now so poor that he had to 
resign unless he could secure an assistant pastor. For economic 
reasons he dared not leave, so he asked his son to seek ordination 
and come home to assist him. It was not an easy matter for the 
son to leave Copenhagen and the pursuit of his researches. 
Nevertheless he obeyed his father’s behest and applied for ordina- 
tion. This required a trial sermon before ecclesiastical authorities. 
This he preached before the clergy of Copenhagen on the sub- 
ject, “Why has the Word of God Departed out of His House?” 
Tt was such a sharp attack upon rationalism as to make a sensation 
in the city and arouse the hostility of the clerics of Copenhagen. 
The bishop refused a recommendation, and Grundtvig was 
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forced to remain in the capital, where he continued his study of 
history. 

Here, one day, as he was reading Kotzebue’s History of 
Prussia, he came upon the statement, “Although the withered 
cross drew nearer to the flourishing green oak of Prussia, yet the 
Prussian people remained true to the faith of their fathers.” Filled 
with indignation Grundtvig jumped up and threw the volume 
from him. He felt a call to be the prophet of his times. For days 
he went about, to use his own words, “with a kind of quiet and 
proud ecstasy.” But then, one day, he read Psalm 50:16, 17, 

But unto the wicked God saith, 

What hast thou to do to declare my statutes, 

And that thou hast taken my covenant in thy mouth? 

Seeing thou hatest instruction, 

And castest my words behind thee. 
Then “like stones, yea, like cliffs upon his heart” fell the ques- 
tion, “Are you yourself a Christian? Do you have the forgiveness 
of your sins?” 

The violent conflict that ensued, combined with the colossal 
tempo at which he had been laboring, undermined his health. 
He suffered a nervous breakdown. (Modern psychiatrists de- 
scribe his affliction as manic-depressive). When the aged father 
heard of it he burst out, “God be praised! Then he is suffering 
from spiritual struggles!” * Friends had to attend and keep watch 
over him. But during one of the periods of clearness in his illness 
he wrote the first of that class of his hymns which treat of Bible 
stories. It was the hymn, “Splendid are the heavens above,” 
about the visit of the Magi to the Christ Child.’ 

Then he desired to come home. One of his friends accom- 

anied him on the journey. On the way they were guests in 
Windbyhold Inn, but Grundtvig could not sleep. His friend in 
the adjoining room heard how he cried out and prayed to God 


' Anfaegtelser, a word often used of those inner struggles and doubts that 
may mark the transition from an unconverted or indifferent state to one of sur- 


render and assurance. 
*See hymn 97 in Hymmal for Church and Home (Blair, Nebr.: Lutheran Pub- 


lishing House, 1935). 
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for help. He felt “Satan like a serpent entwining his body.” 


Recovering, he was permitted ordination and was installed | 


as his father’s assistant in the year 1811. The young pastor took 
up his duties with zeal. He was remembered for a long time for 
his lengthy sermons preached with a loud voice and accompanied 
with violent gesticulation. He did much for the poor of his 
charge, pursued parish visitation, and experienced “glorious mo- 
ments” with the sick and at the bedside of the dying. On one 
occasion he was told that an elderly lady of the parish had fallen 
and broken a leg. Riding hastily to the place he asked, “Did you 
remember to thank the Lord?”—an approach which no doubt 
occasioned surprise. 

He required his confirmands to memorize the great hymns 
of Kingo,’ for he would have nothing to do with the official 
rationalistic hymnal of the day. At times he would kneel in the 
midst of the catechetical class and earnestly beseech God that 
they might be kept true to their covenant. His preaching was 
strictly Lutheran. In a sermon in 1812 he raised the question, 
“Why are we called Lutherans?” and answered, “We are called 
Lutherans for no better reason than that our fathers were Lu- 
therans!” His mighty poem, “In Wittenberg of Saxony,” por- 
trays Luther’s achievement, stating that “He opened up that 
Holy Book.” He sought to arouse the North to a sense of respon- 
sibility for Luther’s heritage. “If the Word of God should 
become homeless far and near, then grant that it may build itself 
a habitation in our midst!” 

From now on Grundtvig judged history from the standpoint 
of the Bible. He wrote his World Chronicle, concerning which 
Orsted remarked, “This is the only world history which by- 
passes Pericles and remembers Pastor Rgrbye.” The idea of the 
book is that there is a connection between Christendom and the 
destiny of the nations. Christianity is the sustaining power in 
national life. Noble deeds and the appreciation for the achieve- 

4 Thomas Kingo, 1634-1703, regarded as one of Denmark’s three greatest hymn- 
writers. The others are Brorson and Grundtvig. 
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ments of ancestors disappear wherever the Faith is forgotten. 
From this standpoint he castigates the land for the absence of 
godly faith, and he does not hesitate to express specific judgments 
upon contemporaries, referring to them by name. 


In 1812 he published Rhymes of Roskilde. The occasion for 
this poetic work was that the bishop of Zealand had introduced 
discussions of the natural sciences into the national pastoral con- 
vocations. Through the poem Grundtvig uttered a call to re- 
pentance addressed to the Danish clergy, with the bishop at their 
head, that they might turn from rationalism to the Gospel along 
the same path his own awakening had taken. He read these 
poems in the evenings before the assembled clergymen at meet- 
ings held in the auditorium above the historic chapel of Christian 
I in the cathedral of Roskilde. But the audience was said to have 
fallen asleep. It was only later, after their publication, that they 
came to have a greater importance, which they continue to have 
to this day. 

Grundtvig’s aim was to attack the cold and sterile rationalism 
which dominated the Danish Church of that day. He hated, 
among other things, such a word as “tolerance” because, as he 
said, in it there lurks “indifference toward convictions which 
have to do with man’s highest concerns.” But he got the clergy 
against him by his call to repentance. This came to light at his 
father’s death when he applied for the position as his father’s 
successor. This was denied him, and, together with his wife, 
Lise, née Blicher, he moved to Copenhagen. He hoped for the 
opportunity of preaching here, but one after another the min- 
isters refused him their pulpits. Grundtvig became “the cham- 
pion of the Bible.” Within his own circle of family and friends 
he was at this time highly esteemed and his views were accorded 
respect. Ordinary social gatherings bored him, however, as he 
neither played cards nor cared for trivial conversation. But he 
was happy to read his poems. They were not all, however, 
equally transparent, and since his reading of them was done in 
a rhythmic monotone, the audience rarely profited much from 
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them. His young wife had considerable trouble in the home 
due to his habits of irregularity. No one was allowed to disturb 
him when ‘he was at his desk. And the food had to remain un- 
touched at every meal until the work ii which he was engaged 
allowed him to enjoy it, sometimes after a delay of half a day. 
Often he rested only when sleep overtook him in his chair by 
the desk. Sometimes he did not retire to bed at all, and he never 
did so at proper times. Several years went by in this way, a kind 
of “wintertime in the study chamber,” as he later called this 
period. His concern was not only with history and theology, 
but he also sought to develop a greater mastery of literary ex- 
pression. His goal was to address himself not only to the cultured 
and esthetically developed circles, but also to his compatriots 
among ordinary citizens. He wanted to “educate a world of 
readers” among rural folks and common people. For this he 
made good use of what he had learned in his youth by listening 
to the speech of the common folks. He also made a study of 
ancient proverbs and folk tales in rhyme. 

Grundtvig aimed more and more to awaken the Danish peo- 
ple to new life, both in a national-cultural direction and in a 
Christian sense. This was his goal in the publication from 1816- 
1819 of a periodical called Dannevirke. In 1817 he produced a 
Biblical drama “The Easter Lily” in which he expressed the hope 
for a spiritual and cultural revival which might be an ‘“Easter- 
tide” for the Danish people after their long winter sleep. The 
title “Easter Lily” is of double significance, for at that time an 
innocent and simple country youth coming to the city was 


called an “Easter Lily.” 

In 1821 he once more became a parish pastor, on a call from 
the king, to Prastg. The following year he was appointed pastor 
of Our Saviour’s Church at Christianshaven, in Copenhagen. 
Although he attracted large audiences he was often discouraged, 
for he did not think his preaching was bearing fruit. It was his 
wish to preach the Gospel of Christ without interruption here 
in the capital from which unbelief was spreading out over the 
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land. But it was not easy. He could, so he said, “increase the 
number of church-goers, but not of believers.” 


It was his concern in this matter that turned Grundtvig’s 
thought to the Apostles’ Creed as “‘the living witness which has 
passed down from mouth to mouth in the church of Christ unal- 
tered throughout all changes, independent of all schools and 
parties in Christendom.” Grundtvig was no longer inclined to 
make the Bible the source of Christian life, for he feared that the 
common layman could not preserve the Faith when the majority 
of the clergy misinterpreted the Scriptures. How can the un- 
learned, he asked, read their way to the truth which scientifically 
educated leaders so cleverly adulterate? How could it be said 
that Christianity was revealed to babes and sucklings when they 
were dependent upon the false exegesis of the “scribes.” Then 
it was that Grundtvig made his “matchless discovery,” “that the 
foundation of the Christian life is not to be sought in the old 
writings, but in the living word of God which is spoken to every 
one who enters the congregation in Baptism.” The Apostles’ 
Creed, says Grundtvig, is the Lord’s own testimony. 

Grundtvig made this “discovery” during a study of Irenaeus. 
It was in the fall of 1823 that Grundtvig became acquainted 
with Irenaeus’ work, “Refutation and Subversion of Knowledge 
Falsely So-Called.” As he read this writing he felt that there 
was a close resemblance between the ancient gnostics and con- 
temporary rationalists. It was therefore reasonable that Grundt- 
vig should put the same weapon into use as Irenaeus had em- 
ployed against his opponents. It was, then, from Irenaeus that 
Grundtvig learned to use the rule of faith of the Christian church 
as the touchstone of genuine Christianity. 

Noteworthy is the manner in which these new thoughts of 
Grundtvig were publicized. At that time a promising young 
theological professor in Copenhagen. H. N. Clausen, had pub- 
lished, near the end of August, 1825, a large work, The Polity, 
Doctrine, and Ritual of Catholicism and Protestantism. In this 
book he emphasized that the Bible is the only norm of faith for 
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Christianity. At the same time he asserted that the Scriptures 
must be interpreted by liberal-minded theologians in order that 
the truth might emerge in clarity from their frequently obscure 
contents. On the other hand, Clausen rejected the old-time 
“historical” Christendom, which was represented by the Catho- 
lic Church. 

A few days after Clausen’s book was out Grundtvig went to 
press with The Church's Answer. This was a passionate attack 
upon Clausen in which he expressed his own opinions about the 
norm of faith. Grundtvig published his Answer not without 
misgivings. But when after all he did publish it, it was because 
Clausen had the position of a teacher of all the future clergy of 
the land, and also because he hoped to awaken the people of 
the Danish Church. Clausen did not wish to meet Grundtvig in 
a public debate, but instead brought a suit for libel against him 
in the court. The case was not decided until the autumn of the 
same year. The judgment was in the plaintiff’s favor, but was in 
fact very mild. Grundtvig was not held guilty of injury to 
Clausen’s name and honor, but only of having made “improper 
statements.’ But a serious consequence was that he was now 
put under the censure of the church. This censure was not re- 
moved until 1866. 

In the meantime, before autumn, a new difficulty arose. The 
following year, 1826, was to be celebrated as the thousandth 
year of the introduction of Christianity into Denmark, and 
Grundtvig was preparing to observe this occasion with the entire 
Danish Church. For one thing he published a reproduction in 
poetry of Rimbert’s prose work, ““The Chronicle of Ansgar,” the 
French monk who brought Christianity to the North in the reign 
of King Harald Bluetooth in 826. Grundtvig’s poetic work was 
entitled “King Harald and Ansgar; Rhymes from the Chronicle 
of Denmark, for the Jubilee.” But in addition to this poetic- 
historical contribution to the festival he also published a pamphlet 
of new hymns which he planned to have sung on the Jubilee Day 
itself, Pentecost, 1826. Among these hymns are such immortal 
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_ poems as “O day full of grace which we behold,” * and “A thou- 
sand years the church of Christ.” 

But no sooner had these hymns been published than he re- 
ceived a communication from the dean of the bishopric in which 
_ he was reminded that no pastor was allowed to have any hymns 
not in the appointed hymnbook sung at the public worship ex- 
cept with special permission. This prohibition brought about a 
violent reaction within Grundtvig, for he found it very hard to 

use the dry and spiritless rationalistic hymnbook officially pre- 
. scribed. He now felt himself to be no longer in fellowship with 
the state church and he could see no other way out than to 
) resign from his charge. This step created a considerable reaction. 
| What pained the poet most was that his friends in many cases 
/ were unable to understand that he had chosen the right course. 
Since he no longer had the pulpit as his forum he turned with 
! more industry to the pen. But the censure mentioned before 
i made the publication of his writings difficut. It grieved him to 
i be under censure, and for a long time he was considering emigra- 
{ tion. It was a real relief when the king, Frederick VI, who was 
» friendly toward him, gave him a stipend for travel, enabling him 
} to realize a long-cherished dream, a study trip to England. 
| For a long time he had wished to visit England. Although it 
i was hard for him to forget 1807, he had always admired Shake- 
| speare and his interest had been held fast by the old English epics. 
} He had, in fact, translated Beowulf from the Anglo-Saxon into 
Danish as early as 1820. He had learned the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
: guage from the famous Danish philologist, Rasmus Rask. He 
) knew, moreover, that there were extant in English libraries many 
) medieval manuscripts neglected by the English themselves. For 
i three years in succssion he journeyed to England. And great was 
t his rapture and joy when he sat in the British Museum with the 
+ charred original manuscript of Beowulf before him. The visits 
» to England were very successful scientifically, not only because 
| he found a wealth of historical material for his own studies, but 


* Hymnal for Church and Home, No. 42. 
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also because he was able to direct the attention of English schol- | 


ars to the treasures they possessed in their literature. His name, 


in fact, became known to Germanic linguists who had no inkling | 


of his importance in other spheres. 


When Grundtvig went home he carried with him a liying | 


impression of what the Anglo-Saxon church had meant in his- | 


tory. In addition, he was conscious of the fact that in the Eng- 
lish people there was an energetic, self-conscious, liberty-loving, 


and proud national life. In his own country an absolute govern- | 
ment reigned; and the lack of liberty, he felt, put a burden on the | 


spirit, stifling initiative and progress. In Denmark everyone did 


his duty but accomplished nothing. Grundtvig discovered dur- 


ing his English journey that personal and cultural liberty are con- 
ditions for the complete unfolding of human life, and from 
henceforth Grundtvig became ue spokesman for liberty of reli- 
gion, speech, and press. 

The visits to England also influenced Grundtvig’s views of 
church polity. He had often thought of breaking away from 
the state church with a small following of loyal Lutherans. But 
in England he saw how unfortunate it is when a state church 
loses its hold on a people. Henceforth Grundtvig’s aim was the 
achievement of liberty within the state church. He felt that the 
state church must be preserved, but religious life must have un- 
hindered scope for development. After his return he received 
appointment, through the intercession of his old congregation, 
Our Saviour’s, to be the vesper speaker at Frederick’s Church, 
formerly a German church, at Christianshaven. This position 
was by no means ideal since he was not able to administer the 
sacraments, which were administered only at the chief service 
Sunday mornings. Yet it was a joy to him when in 1832, on 
Quinquagesima Sunday, he stood once more in a Danish pulpit. 


In 1838 his two oldest boys had become sixteen and fourteen | 
years old respectively, and Grundtvig longed to confirm them | 
himself. His request for permission to conduct confirmation and _ 
administer Communion was refused. But in 1839 he became pas- 
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tor of Vartov parish, a position he filled for thirty-three years 
until his death. 

In these years he devoted himself in earnest to the composi- 
tion of hymns. He had already produced a number of hymns, 
the circulation of which had stimulated a desire in the Danish 
Church for a new hymnal. Grundtvig’s friends encouraged him 
to compose both hymns for the chief service and also songs for 
children on Biblical subjects. 


It is interesting to learn how he worked. Often he struggled 
repeatedly and for a long time, both with content and form, 
before he was satisfied with even a single verse. At other times 
he could sit in his chair in the corner and just dictate one delight- 
ful verse after another right out of his head! One of his friends, 
a wealthy minister in Zealand, gave him financial assistance, 
which enabled him to commence his great collection of hymns. 
This collection he called Sangvaerket (the Work of Song). 
“Sang-Vaerk” had been the name of the famous carillon on the 
Church of Our Lady, which is said to have been among the most 
beautiful in all Europe. It had been destroyed in the bombard- 
ment of 1807. But now Grundtvig created a new Work of Song 
in his Fatherland, as lovely as the first! 

Grundtvig’s new congregation was actually made up of old 
people, for Vartov was the hospital maintained by Copenhagen 
for the aged. But it was a matter of course that Grundtvig’s 
friends from our Saviour’s and Frederick’s congregations came 
to Vartov for the Sunday morning services, and there resulted 
such a singing of hymns that the echo of it was heard in all of 
Denmark. Another distinguishing mark of the worship at Vartov 
was the prominent place given to the baptismal font and the altar. 
Grundtvig gave an extraordinary emphasis to the sacraments in 
all the services, and in this way he has put a special stamp upon 
Danish church life. He preached often about Baptism and the 
Eucharist, and it was not long before his people abandoned the 
old habit of going to Communion only once or twice a year. 
Communion was held every Sunday and was well attended. 
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Not long after coming to Vartov Grundtvig was involved 
in a new controversy. Mynster, the bishop of Zealand, had made 
proposals for a new order of service, and this became the occa- 
sion for a clash between these two outstanding churchmen on 
their conflicting views about Scripture. Mynster proposed to 
put the Apostles’ Creed in a less prominent place in the order 
for Baptism, for he felt that it is the Lord’s baptismal commission 
and his promises that ought to be central. This view Grundtvig 
attacked in 1839 in a writing called “A Free Word against Bishop 
Mynster’s Proposal for a new Altar Book.” 

Grundtvig’s fear was that the “scribes,” Le., bishops, theolo- 
gians, and church dignitaries, might set themselves up as lords 
over the Gospel and the sacraments, as though God had revealed 
something to the “learned” which he had hidden from the com- 
mon people. It is unbiblical, he maintained, to base the church 
upon a book, or rather upon Greek and Hebrew books, which 
only the learned are able to decipher and fight about. Jesus him- 
self wrote nothing, but living words of grace proceeded out of 
his mouth. If the church, said Grundtvig, were nothing more 
than a Bible Society or a school of prophets, then, perhaps, we 
might not need to be so concerned about Baptism. But the church 
is a new creation, a partaker with the Father in the Spirit and 
sharing the new life with the Son, and Grundtvig believed that 
it is clearly stated in the New Testament that the church of 
Christ is founded upon a spoken word by Christ himself, even 
the word of the baptismal covenant, “He that believeth and is 
baptized, shall be saved.” The word from the Lord’s own 
mouth Grundtvig found in the Apostles’ Creed, which he be- 
lieved the Lord himself had communicated to his apostles in the 
days before the Ascension. 

Grundtvig had another nervous breakdown in 1844. He was 
cast into the deepest melancholy, and this was accompanied for 
the first time by such a condition of weakness and lassitude that 
he would sit in his chair for hours with no expression in his face. 
He was persuaded to take a vacation of two weeks in which he 
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went into the country to visit friends. Among these was Pastor 
Gunni Busck. One day in the spring Pastor Busck led him into 
the garden where they sat in the arbor. Grundtvig asked his 
friend to pray the Lord’s Prayer and recite the Creed. When he 
had finished Grundtvig dictated to him the beautiful hymn, 
“Sweetly sleep, O little child.” A short time after this, when the 
trees burst out in May, Grundtvig recovered. 

The first Danish folk high school was dedicated the same 
year. For many years Grundtvig’s mind had been taken up with 
plans for “national enlightenment in the spirit of the North.” 
What he wished was “progressive enlightenment and culture.” 
The folk high schools were to be for people “who do not need 
learning, but life, vision, and practical competence.” They were 
to afford the opportunity for education and self-development for 
all who longed for true culture. It was his plan that in such 
schools the main emphasis should be placed upon the native lan- 
guage and history, and instruction was to be in the form of free 
lectures, that is, by means of “the living word” and not by means 
of books. This ideal was carried into practice by disciples of 
Grundtvig in the folk high school movement which in the first 
years became particularly important for the rural classes. 

Grundtvig developed his thoughts about Danish national life 
and its relation to Christianity in the year 1848, the year of 
liberation in Europe. The gist of his thought is that man must 
be awakened as man before he can receive the Gospel. He saw 
in the deadness of the Danish national spirit an analogy to the 
widow’s son at Nain. “The Master did not talk to the dead youth 
about eternal life,” he states, “but our Lord was filled with com- 
passion and said, ‘Arise!’” In the same way it is necessary that 
the national spirit be first awakened before the people can be 
addressed by living Christianity. 

Grundtvig’s wife, Lise, died in 1851. He was married a sec- 
ond time to a widow, Mrs. Marie Toft. She was a gifted woman 
and their home life was exceptionally happy. A son, Frederick 
Lange Grundtvig, was born to them. This son lived for a num- 
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ber of years in the United States among Danish settlers and 
exerted considerable influence on Danish-American cultural life— 
for example, by the establishment of Grand View College in Des 
Moines, Iowa. Mrs. Grundtvig died only a few months after 
this son was born. Grundtvig married again in 1858. His third 
wife was the widow Asta Reedtz. 

In 1859 he took up his pen to promote what he called “pas- 
toral liberty within the state church,” that is, liberty for minority 
groups in a parish to hear a minister of their own choice. His 
medium was a journal called Christian Education. It was his 
view that a minority in a parish who do not have access in a near- 
by parish to a minister of their choice should be free to call in a 
pastor to conduct services for them and have the use of the 
parish church for such additional services. This agitation sup- 
plied the impulse for legislation enacted nine years later permit- 
ting “free congregations,” which has assured broad liberty within 
the framework of the state church. 

Grundtvig observed the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination 
in 1861. On this occasion the king bestowed upon him the title 
of bishop, and the queen mother, Caroline Amalie, on behalf of 
the women of Denmark, presented to him a seven-branched 
golden candelabrum. 


The observance of the sixtieth anniversary in 1871 was in 
the nature of a vast “meeting of friends,” with more than two 
thousand in attendance. Among them was a delegation of 150 
Norwegians who presented him with a Certificate of Honorary 
Membership in the Norwegian Scientific Society of Trondhjem. 
There were also students from Norwegian folk schools who had 
come to honor “the father of the folk high school.” Pastors from 
all parts of Denmark assembled, and Grundtvig addressed the 
congregation with the patriarch Jacob’s words, “Behold, I die: 
but God will be with you.” 

Even the day before his death in 1872 Grundtvig preached 
from his pulpit in Vartov. In his old days he was wont to preach 
very short sermons. But his extemporaneous prayers before and 
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after the sermon were longer. “It was his praying that created 
/ so strong an impression,” writes one of the worshipers from this 
| period. “The aged man stood there, face to face with his God, 
, as if no one else were present. One day he fell silent in the midst 
) of the Lord’s Prayer, unable to remember the next petition. 
_ Then, with a quiet emotion in his deep voice, he repeated the 
verse, “‘Whene’er an honest soul on earth,’ from one of his own 
hymns. The verse portrays the extremity of souls who honestly 
would pray in Jesus’ name but cannot express what 1s within 
them. It is a prayer that God will have mercy on our frail dust 
and will whisper his Lord’s Prayer into our hearts ‘until our 
tongues are glowing.’ Having repeated this stanza Grundtvig 
once more began the Lord’s Prayer and finished it. And the 
congregation as never before felt the sacredness of the moment.” 
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AS IT LOOKS FROM GENEVA ~ 


By S. C. MicHELFELDER | 


Geneva, Switzerland 


Tue fact of the matter is that it looks good here in Switzerland | 
compared with the places where I have been. Here there is 
abundant water, there are mountains and valleys clothed in green, | 
and field next to field giving a plentiful harvest. I have just re- 
turned from Palestine where I have seen some sights which haunt 
me, and I hope I can tell you how these affect the Lutheran 
World Federation and all Christians. 

The Lutheran World Federation has assumed responsibility 
to rescue twenty-three different mission properties once operated | 
by six German mission societies. In 1939 they were taken over 
by the British under mandate. In 1946 the U.S.A. Committee of 
the Lutheran World Federation sent Dr. Edwin H. Moll to Pal- 
estine to see what could be done to save these missions for the 
Lutheran Church. The British recognized the claims of the 
Lutheran World Federation and deeded these properties over. 
This was in 1948. However, in the midst of the war between 
the Jews and the Arabs, Palestine was divided right through the 
center of Jerusalem. About two-thirds of these mission proper- 
ties are in Israel and one-third in the Hashimite Kingdom of the 
Jordan. In the heat of the war the titles were never registered, so 
the negotiations had to begin again with the two governments, 
and since one great institution, the Auguste Viktoria Founda- 
tion, lies in the international zone, negotiations had to be under- 
taken with the United Nations also. 


Early this year, Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, secretary of the 
CCIA, and Dr. Max Habicht, our legal adviser, began negotia- 
tions with the Israeli government with a view of getting a clear 
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title to the mission properties. On July 4 Mr. Charles Lutz, our 
) delegate to the Holy Land, left for Palestine, and he is now con- 
tinuing the negotiations with the Israeli government which we 
together took up on my recent visit. We visited both sides as 
well as the international zone. 
| It looks to me as though we have reasons to be optimistic. My 
i reasons for this view may be summed up in the following state- 
ments: 


1. The Israeli government has extended every courtesy to 
our delegations. The third reading before the Knesseth of a 
} statute to give the finance minister, Mr. Eliezer Kaplan, discre- 
| tionary powers in the matter of these German mission properties 
| has just been completed. It will very likely pass the Knesseth. 

2. King Abdullah of the Hashimite Kingdom has just issued 
a decree which recognizes the gift of the German mission prop- 
erties in the Jerusalem area to the Lutheran World Federation 
and has exempted the transfer from the 5% tax usually applied 
to all transfers. This also includes the Auguste Viktoria Founda- 
tion on the Mount of Olives, where the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion now conducts a 425-bed hospital for Arab refugees under 
the auspices of the “United Nations Relief Works Agency.” 

3. The attitude of the Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations toward the matter of excluding religious properties from 
sequestration for war indemnity. 

Here the Lutheran World Federation has demonstrated its 
effectiveness as an international corporation in serving orphaned 
missions. This is an indication of what can be done for any or 
all Lutheran missions in the world. It seems to me that our Com- 
mission on World Missions will be one of our greatest work 
projects for the future and should get support in money and 
personnel from all Lutheran World Federation member churches. 

It looks as if the refugee problem is still the most difficult. In 
this general statement I include Europe, Asia, and the Middle 
East. For Palestine I can see little hope for the immediate future. 
Persecuted Jews at the rate of 2,000 a week are still pouring into 
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Israel from behind the Iron Curtain. These people are joining 
the refugees from Hitler’s concentration camps who are already 


there. The aged, the orphans, the lepers, the tubercular are | 


among them. Many are disillusioned and discouraged. Prices 
are high. Food is scarce and a newly founded nation is trying to 
support an army, an air force, and a navy, and is trying to absorb 


the polyglot refugees from Romania, Poland, Russia, Africa, and | 


western Europe. 

On the Arab side one sees the most desperate situation in 
refugee camps. Fully 850,000 dispossessed Arabs are living in 
the most primitive conditions imaginable. They have left their 
farms, cattle, and homes behind in what is now Israel. Their 
rations are hardly at the subsistence level. Disease from malnu- 
trition and exposure is reducing vitality. There is little or no 
hope of resettlement. They all want to go home. Their tent 
camps are in the wilderness where there is little water and no 
trees or grass. 

Here is where the Lutheran World Federation has been first 
with most. Under the able leadership of Dr. Moll, a program of 
relief has been instituted which emulates the example of the 
Good Samaritan. The Moslem world in the Near East knows it 
and appreciates it. I heard it from the lips of every Moslem 
leader, from the Grand Sheik of the Mosque of Omar, the gov- 
ernor of the West Hashimite Kingdom, the mayor of Jerusalem, 
the Afghanistan minister to Egypt, the chief of police of Jeru- 


salem, and hundreds of Arabs who have benefited by this relief 


program at our hospital or at our feeding and clothing stations. 

It looks to me, from Geneva, that this situation must be laid 
upon the conscience of every Lutheran Church of the Lutheran 
World Federation, yes, upon the conscience of the whole Chris- 
tian church. 

I am troubled when I read again the warning to us in Matthew 
25. Read it and think of yourself standing in our Lord’s presence 
as I did only a few days ago. This story must be told. 
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